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THE MOURNERS. 


“BEHOLD THE PLACE WHERE THEY LAID HIM.” 


(See Plate.) 


He wept, and thas his tender love was proved 
And when in love we sympathize with grief. 
Perchance the stone, the weight may be removed 
The burdened spirit find a sweet relief, 
And looking up to heaven in trusting faith, 
May bless the hand that wields the chastening rod 
And thank the Father who, in life or death, 
Still hears his ehildren, and is stil} their God. 
Error 





Wesr, Sisters! ‘is the agony of grief, 

Aud tears, hot tears, alone can give relief. 

Weep for the brother, tender, good and true, 

Who in the same dear household garden grew, 

And shared youth’s pleasures and life’s cares with you. 
W ouldst whisper comfort to the breaking heart, 

Or with set phrases ealm its throbbing smart? 

Not so the Saviour showed his sympathy— 

He wept with those whe wept—and so should we: 
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THE BUD OF THE WHITE COTTAGE. 


v/ 
BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 
| 
Bun of the White Cottage, softly unfolding, That sweet, pouting lip, with its tremulous motion, 
Germ of sweet womanhood, tender and fair— Like a rese-leaf by zephyrous sighs gently curled— 
Who would not pray, thy young leaflets beholding, Ah! Betty, it tells of a depth of emotion 
The blight and the mildew thy beauties to spare 7 Too deep for thy peace in this cold, wintry world 
Innocent Betty! I see thy sweet semblance Bat cold as it is, it has warm, sunny places, 
Just as I saw thee when, parting, I prest Where Love may be sheltered from storms that assai! 
Thy cheek’s rosy velvet—the touching remembrance And sure there is one that fond Memory traces— 
Unseals the deep Tountain of love in my breast. Tie the rural White Cottage in fair Locust Vale. 
For thy parents I love thee—they’re dear to my bosomx Then peace to that Cottage—and sunshine and gladness 
j For thy own sake I love thee, thou beautiful one ; And blessing threugh thee, thov darling of all ; 
I love the White Cottage— its bud and its blossom Heaven grant thee a blue sky. unshadowed by sadness 
Sha!! bloom in my heart, gilt by memory’s sun. Or a sun-coloured bow on that sadness to fall. 
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THE 


BATTLE OF CONCORD BRIDGE. 


(See Plate.) 


UR readers will recol- 
lect that in a previous 
number* we gave an 
account of the Battle of 
Lexington, (April 19, 


1775,) with two en- 
gravings, one repre- 
senting the affair in 





front of the meeting- 
house at Lexington, and the other representing the 
provincials harassing the British on their retreat 
from Concord. We refer to that article for a full 
account of this memorable conflict. Our present 
purpose is simply to explain the design of the artist 


* See Lady's Book for February, 1545. 


in the beautiful painting from which our plate is 
engraved. 

It will be recollected that the affair on Lexington 
Green was simply a volley from the British and the 
consequent dispersion of the Americans. The first 
serious fighting was at Concord bridge, and the 
moment chosen by Frankenstein for his illustra- 
tion, is that when, at the first fire from the British, 
a captain and one of the private soldiers fell. This 
was the signal for the terrible onset of the insulted 
and outraged Americans. The British were in- 
stantly attacked and driven from Concord to Lex- 
ington, and from thence into Boston, with great 
slaughter. The next morning found the royal 
army closely besieged in Boston, where they were 
held in durance until the next spring witnessed 
their final expulsion from the soil of Massachusetts. 





INFANCY. 


BY MISS MARION H. RAND 


Wauat! my merry little one, 

Have I found thee all alone’ 

Fast asleep, and, as it seems, 

In the far-off land of dreams? 

Say, what fancies hover round thee, 
While the chains of sleep have bound thee’ 
Where, upon this sunny morn, 

Has that gentle spirit gone? 

One fair arm is lightly thrown 

Round that loved and loving one 

As in peaceful sleep ye lie, 
Innocence and Infancy. 

But what dreamest thou, my boy” 

Are there thoughts of grief or joy 
Swelling in that guileless heart, 
Sweet emotions to impart? 

Dreamest thou of future pleasures, 
New-found pets, or new-found treasures 
Ah—no thoughts like these have place 
On that quiet, serious face 

I have heard that ange!s come, 

When our baby spirits roam, 

Round the slumberer’s couch, to shower 
Visions of a glorious power 

There are often dreams of Heaven 

To the infant spirit given 

Oh— we cannot, cannot tel! 

What a mighty, holy spell 

Round the pure. young heart is twined 
When the chains of slumber bind 
Merry eyes that never weep— 
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Lips that close not save in sleep— 
Tones that ring in wild delight— 
Voices only hushed at night. 

Then, perhaps, thy soul, my boy, 
Wandereth in those realms of joy 
Oh! céuldst thou but speak, and teil 
All thy gentle steps befell, 

What a glorious tale would flow 
From thy lips, in accents low. 

But, alas—it may not be, 

With thy slumbers dreams will flee 
Tis our Heavenly Father's will, 
Merciful and gracious still, 

Lest thou scorn thine earthly lot, 
All on waking is forgot. 

’Tis to infant hearts alone 

Holy things like these are shown. 
When a few short years are o’er, 
These bright dreams return no more. 
But may that sweet influence still 
All thy heart and temper fill. 

That All-seeing Eye will be 

Ever watching over thee ; 

Still thy Guardian and thy Guide 
Will be ever at thy side; 

He will bring thee on thy way, 
Through the cares of every day, 
Till, when th's life’s trials o’er, 
Thou standest on death’s awful shore, 
These dreams that nightly come to thee, 
Prove thine ‘nu blest reality. 











HARRIET ENFIELD; OR, THE BALL 


DRESS. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


| \ ELL, Dora, has Ma- 
dame Bouffant sent 
home my dress ?’’—said 
Harriet Enfield, as she 
came in from the final 
bit of shopping that, 
(prepare as you will,) 
must always be done on 





the very day of a ball. 

‘La, no, miss’’— replied the mulatto girl, (who, 
having been brought up in the family and petted 
in her childhood, had grown into a sort of privi- 
leged person). ‘‘ Did you ever hear of such a 
thing as a manty-maker sending a dress home be- 
fore night? ‘They're the most unpunctual people 
in the world at large.’’ 

‘* But she pledged her word I should positively 
have it last evening,’’ said Harriet—taking off her 
walking habiliments, and Dora putting them away. 

‘* Well, miss, and what does that amount to? 
They pledge their words every hour in the day, 
and there’s never no upshot. Mrs. Buffung knew 
very well that you got that dress for the grand 
bachelor’s ball, and she knows the ball an’t to go 
off till to-night.” 

‘*T told her I must absolutely have it last eve- 
ning, that, in case any alteration should be neces- 
sary, there might still be time to send back the 
dress to her and have it done.”’ 

‘* Excuse me, miss, but that’s the very worst 
thing you could have said. You didn’t go by 
policy there. They always obstacle alterations as 
much as ever they can, because they hate to make 
them. So it’s their policy to allow no chance for 
altering, by keeping back the dress till the last 
minute, when they know it’s wanted*for anything 
particular, such as a ball, or a burying, or a wed- 
ding, or a journey to the springs.”’ 

** Madame Bouffant is, of course, making dresses 
for other ladies that are going to the ball this eve- 
ning,’’ said Harriet Enfield. ‘‘ Some one of those 
dresses must certainly be finished first, and why 
not mine. It is ten days since she fitted me for 
a 

‘*T don’t believe any one of them will be finish- 
ed first’’—observed Dora—‘‘ That is, I mean that 
they’re all preparatory at this very minute—all on 
hand, but none in a state of finishment. And not 
one will be sent home to nobody before night and 
darkness come spreading about the earth. 1 know 
Mrs. Buffong’s character from them that’s lived 
with her.”’ 

‘*But why does Madame Bouffant pursue this 
system of taking in more work than she can ac- 


complish in the allotted time; and making promises 
which she cannot keep, at the risk of disappointing 
her customers? She is said to carry on her busi- 
ness on a large scale. Surely she employs a suf- 
ficient number of girls to work for her. She is 
continually advertising for twelve apprentices.”’ 

‘* Yes, miss; that’s her policy, to make people 
believe she’s the greatest manty-maker in the 
known world, and has the most onbounded cus- 
tom. And when any young girls goes to offer 
themselves for ’prentices, Mrs. Buffong always 
tells them they're just one hour too late, for that 
her number twelve is all made up. Now twelve 
girls were never yet seen all at once manty-making 
together in her work-room. I’ve heard it from 
them what’s lived with her; but I never mention 
no names when things is told me in secret com- 
mittee.”’ 

** An excellent principle’’—said Harriet, smil- 
ing,—and sitting down to some sewing that had 
reference to the ball; Dora being unable to assist 
her with Aer needle, in consequence of having 
scalded her right hand the preceding day when 
removing from the fire some boiling starch; this 
hand being now bandaged with a curative prepa- 
ration and muffled in a handkerchief. 

“IT wonder’’—said Harriet, impatiently —*‘ that 
Madame Bouffant does not perceive how much it 
is against her interest thus to disappoint her em- 
ployers.”’ 

‘*I don’t know, miss’’—replied Dora. ‘‘ Fib- 
bing don’t seem to hurt her much any way. The 
ladies bear with their disappointments, and em- 
ploy her all the same; and she knows they will, 
because she’s fashionable. Except for the sin of 
it, 1 don’t see but fibrous people get along in this 
shameful world quite as well as them that stick to 
the naked truth.”’ 

‘*But I warned Madame Bouffant that if she 
disappointed me this time I should be seriously 
displeased.”’ 

‘*La! miss—you must have been very valiant to 
venture to say that to a dressmaker. However, 
your pa’s very well off, and you're a new customer, 
so I suppose she thought it best to take you in good 
part. She'll punish you yet.’’ 

‘Perhaps she really did finish the dress last 
night, but too late to send it home. Dora, take 
down the large blue band-box, give it to Peter, 
and tell him to go to Madame Bouffant's for the 
dress. I have a presentiment, a sort of feeling 
that it is done.”’ 

‘*T wish J felt so’’—said Dora. 
my sentiment.”’ 


** But it’s not 
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Peter, the coloured man, was dispatched for the 
dress; and our hervine was sanguine in the hope 
of his returning with it. This ball was given to 
the ladies by certain unmarried young gentlemen 
of the city. It was to be very splendid and very 
fashionable. 

Harriet Enfield was now in ker nineteenth year. 
She was only seventeen when she unfortunately 
lost her mother ; but her father entertaining a great 
aversion to hired housekeepers, she had ever since 
presided over his establishment, having ample time 
to devote to its cares during two years of mourn- 
ing and seclusion from the gay world. This win- 
ter was the first of her coming out, (as it is called,) 
and she was chaperoned by Mrs. Harleston, who 
had been an intimate friend of her mother. 

In a short time Dora returned to Miss Enfield’s 
apartment, bringing in the blue bandbox, and ex- 
claiming—*‘ It’s just as I said; Peter’s come back 
without any dress at all. Mrs. Buffung sends word 
it's amost quite done, and the sleeves just going 
in, and she’ll be sure to send it home in half an 
hour or less—which, I spose, means a whole hour 
or more.”’ 

A whole hour and more did really elapse, and 
still the dress was not forthcoming. ‘Two hours 
passed over before Peter was again dispatched ; 
but he returned, as Dora said, with the same un- 
success ; Madame Bouffant sending word this time 
that the skirt was just putting on, and that she 
promised the dress positively in a quarter of an 
hour, and would send it then ‘‘ upon her word and 
honour.”’ 

‘* Now she’s got to her word and honour’’—said 
Dora—*‘ I’m surer than ever it won’t come. The 
bigger her promises the less she means to keep 
them. If it’s to be done in a quarter of an hour, 
why did not she make Peter wait for it ?’’ 

At six in the evening the dress had not yet ap- 
peared. Miss Enfield had drank her solitary tea, 
(her father being absent from the city on business, ) 
returned to her dreasing-room, and sat down to wait 
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} at finding out cheats. 


for Mr. Bandelette, the fashionable arranger of ; 


hair. 

Peter was again sent on what Dora called “‘ his 
usual arrant ;’’ and Dora, who ran to meet him in 
the vestibule, carried up his latest message from 
Madame Bouffant, which message implied that 
Miss Enfield's dress was entirely finished, all but 
putting on the lace, and that it would be sent im- 
mediately. 

‘“* La, miss’’—added Dora—‘‘is Mrs. Buflong to 
trim the lace on to the neck and sleeves ?’’ 

‘* Yes’’—replied Harriet. ‘‘I had just bought 
some beautiful new lace the morning I went to be 
fitted for this dress, and having it with me, I show- 
ed it to Madame Bouffant; so she desired me to 
leave it for her to put on, as she could give it the 
true Parisian air.”’ 

** There's policy again!’’—exclaimed Dora. ‘It 
takes not great art and science to trim on lace. 
I'll be qualified she had her reasons for wanting to 
get that lace into her own hands."’ 


HARRIET ENFIELD. 
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**Dora’’—said Miss Enfield—‘‘I cannot allow 
you to speak in this manner of Madame Bouffant.’’ 

‘*Miss Harriet’’—replied Dora—‘' whenever 
you think proper to put a stop to me, I’m willing 
to be stopped. But I know what I know, and 
I've heard what I’ve heard; and though / say it 
that shouldn't say it, I can see as far into a grind- 
stone as most coloured folks. Nobody’s cleverer 
When I was getting my 
schooling, Mirandy Hambleton counted me the 
*cutest and sensiblest of all her scholars; and she 
was a good judge, for she was edicated herself by 
a white lady. My langrage has always been ad- 
mired, for | know exactly what’s properest to say 
and what not. Suppose I go for the dress myself. 
If it comes home in standing order, and all right, 
it will still be in good time for the ball.”’ 

**T know that’’—replied Harriet—‘‘ but it is so 
annoying to be kept in such suspense! And then 
it may require some important alteration.”’ 

‘“*No doubt of that’’—remarked Dora. ‘‘I 
never knew a dress yet that was sent home per- 
fect. You know the alterations acqaired in your 
last three were awful ; and (not to discourage you) 
this may be worse still. So the sooner it comes 
the better.’’ 

Dora went herself for the dress. On her re- 
turn she hastened to Miss Enfield’s room, with a 
look of absolute consternation, and exclaimed— 
‘Oh, Miss Harriet—Miss Harriet! ‘Things are 
even worse than my foresight. It will shock you 
to hear, that I walked right straight up to the 
Frenchwoman’s work-room, and counted only five 
girls and a tore-woman, instead of twelve; and 
carrying the blue bandbox in my left hand, (which 
they ought to be tired of seeing,) and said I had 
come myself for the dress, and had standing orders 
from Miss Harriet Enfield not to go home without 
it. Then Mrs. Buffong rolled up her eyes and 
shrugged up her shoulders, and spread her hands, 
and bustled about, and pretended to scold her fore- 
woman; but as she did it in French, it meant no- 
thing. And now | thought I should have fainted, 
when I found that neither body nor sleeves was 
made yet, and the skirt had nothing but the 
breanths run up. I was so frightened that I stood 
a-ghastly.”’ 

** Ts it possible !’’—exclaimed Harriet. ‘‘ Then 
I must give up all idea of wearing that dress to- 
night.”’ 

‘* Why, no, miss’’—replied Dora. ‘‘ You know 
the French pretend to do wonderful things. 
Mrs. Buffong, seeing it was now high time, had it 
set about in earnest. So she looked up the body- 
lining she had fitted on you, and she got the beau- 
tiful silk and begun to slash away with her scis- 
sors, and cut out the outside, and pinned it on to 
the lining, and gave it to a girl to sew at; and then 
she cut out the sleeves and gave them to two girls, 
and she gave the skirt to another, and set another 
to covering cord. And so at last they're all hurry- 
ing away at it. Of course, the sewing will be 
awlul.”’ 


So 
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‘* Tf the dress only fits well and looks well when 
done, and is really sent home in time’’—said Har- 
riet. 

** Which an’t possible’’—observed Dora. 

‘*T’ll forgive the sewing’’—continued Harriet. 
** Certainly, Madame Bouffant would not make 
such violent efforts to have the dress completed 
this evening, if she was not sure of success.”’ 

** Maybe it was all a blind just before me’’—said 
Dora. ‘‘ Maybe as soon as my back was turned, 
she made them all quit and get to something else. 
I would have stayed to see it out, only she told me, 
in her foolish, Frenchified way of talking, to leave 
the bandbox and go home und tell Miss Enfield 
that there need not be no more sending after it, for 
her own servant should bring it home in one hour 
without fail—as if now that was not quite un- 
possible.”’ 

“I think it may be done in two hours’’—said 
Harriet—‘‘ as so many practised hands are now 
employed on it.”’ 

** To be sure ball-time is not before ten or eleven 
o’clock’’—observed Dora—‘‘ that’s one comfort. 
But here comes the French barber gentleman to 
do your hair.’’ 

Mr. Bandelette arranged with his usual taste the 
shining dark brown tresses of our heroine, and 
made a graceful disposal at the back of her head 
of a beautiful wreath of peach-blossoms, tied at 
one side with a silver-fringed white ribbon. 

‘* Well, miss’’—said Dora, who had watched 
the progress of the hair-dressing—‘‘now the 
French barber is gone, and there's no fear of puff- 
ing him up, I must say I never saw a head drest 
beautifuller. He outdid himself this time. He's 
made you look as pretty again as he did for Mrs. 
Roxwin’s party. 
the French. Now, if that dreadful dress would 
only come home beautifully made, that we might 
see you complete in all your glory, I think I'd 
take the French into favour.”’ 

Just then there was a ring at the street door, 
and no report of it being made by Peter, Dora 
flew down to take him to task. It proved to be no- 
thing but a maninquiring if Mr. Wilkins lived there. 

** Now’’—said Dora—‘‘ to be satisfied at once 
about all the ringings, I'll take my seat in the 
westibull that I may be ready to snatch in the band- 
box whenever it comes, and not keep Miss Harriet 
on thorns a moment longer than she need.”’ 

Meantime, our heroine sat in her dressing- 
gown resolving to wait patiently, which in most 
cases means impatiently. She took up one of Mrs. 
Gore’s novels, but even its brilliant pages, spark- 
ling with wit in every sentence, could not now 
attract her attention. She was continually look- 
ing off from the book, and listening for the bell 
at every foot-fall that seemed to approach the door- 
step. There was again a ring, and Dora came up 
to say that Mrs. Wakely being not well, had sent 
to borrow an amusing book. 

‘*She may have this’’—said Harriet, giving 
Dora the novel she was reading. 
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She rose and walked anxiously about the room ; 
then seating herself again in the rocking-chair, 
she tried another new work, that of the last Eng- 
lish traveler; but even with the excitement aroused 
in her by his unqualified abuse of America, she 
could not ‘‘ give her mind to her book.’’ She 
threw it aside. and then desperately went to her 
desk and wrote a very peremptory note to Madame 
Bouffant, intending to send it by Dora, with posi- 
tive orders not to return without the dress. She 
rang the bell, and Peter coming up, she desired 
him to send her Dora immediately. 

It was a long time before Peter returned, and 
then he reported that Dora could not be found 
‘* high or low.”’ 

‘*Is it possible !’’—said Harriet. 
deserted me in my trouble ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know, ma’am’’—replied the simple 
Peter—‘‘ she’s certainly not in the house. I'm 
apt to think she’s 'squatulated; and as people that 
*squatulates are seen no more, there an’t much 
hope of ever laying eyes on her again.”’ 

Just as he left the room Dora made her appear- 
ance, with brightened face, and bearing aloft tri- 
umphantly the blue bandbox. ‘‘ There it is!’’— 
she exclaimed ;—‘‘ it’s done at last, all ready to 
put on. I took a thought that, instead of sitting 
in the westibull, I'd better go and set at the 
Frenchwoman’s, and put down my foot, and say 
I’d come with your orders never to stir out of the 
room till I'd got the dress, or else it was the last 
they should ever make for you; so I went there, 
and (knowing you'd thank me when it was all 


‘*Has Dora 


; over), I made bold to give a pretty sharp messen- 


I'm beginning to think better of ; 


ger, as if from you. And you can’t think the 
good it did. To be sure, the Frenchwoman look- 
ed very angry in french, and chattered a great 
deal that sounded like impudence; but as I did 
not understand, I did not care. But then she did 
really take the dress in hand, and said she’d finish 
it herself, for the sleeves were yet to put in and 
the lace to put on. ‘Then she went into another 
room and took the dress and the bandbox with her. 
So, after awhile, she brought back the box and 
said the dress was in it; and I was so glad. Only 
think how soon it was done after they actally set 
in to it. There's certainly a sort of hocus-pocus 
about the French.’’ 

While Dora was recounting these events, Miss 
Enfield took out the dress. It was a rich glossy 
silk of a delicate, beautiful pink, embroidered 
round the bottom of the skirt with a deep and ele- 
gant pattern in white floss. 

‘*I see’’—said Dora, examining it—‘ they've 
rabbled up the sewing shamefully.’’ 

“I'll excuse that’’—said Harriet—‘‘ if it only 
fits and has a good effect when on.”’ 

‘* Now only look’’—cried Dora—‘‘ how scanty 
she has trimmed on the lace, both neck and 
sleeves !”’ 

‘*It is scanty’’—said Harriet. ‘Six yards 
ought to have made it very full; and there are 
certainly not six yards here.”’ 
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**T do believe she has kept the half of it’’—said 
Dora. 

‘* No—no, she has not’’—replied Miss Enfield. 
‘*But if this is her Parisian style, I am sorry I 
did not insist on putting it on myself. However, 
I am glad to get the dress on any terms, for there 
is no time to lose now. Dora, what is the matter 
with it ?—it will not go on.”’ 

‘* Why, miss, the sleeve-holes is too little. Let 
me help you. I wisht my right hand was not lame.’’ 

All their united efforts were in vain. The 
sleeve-holes were so absurdly small, that it was 
impossible to get them over the fullest part of our 
heroine’s round and beautiful arm; and even if 
that feat could have been accomplished, to wear 
them in their excruciating tightness would be out 
of the question. 

**It never can be got on’’—said Dora—“ even 
if we were to call up Phillis with Peter added. 
And even if it could be dragged as far as your 
shoulders, (which it can't,) how are you to wear it 
with the tightness of the sleeve-holes killing you 
all the time, and, what is worse, skewering your 
arms down to your sides, so that you could not 
move them an inch ?”’ 

**Can any thing be more vexatious ?’’—said 
Harriet. ‘‘I told Madame Bouffant when she was 
fitting the lining that the sleeve-holes wanted great 
enlarging, and that, as they are always still smaller 
after the seam is sewed round and the sleeves set 
in, she must cut them out considerably. She pro- 
mised to take care and do so before the body was 
made, and now she has forgotten it. I wish I had 
insisted on her enlarging them in the lining before 
I came away.”’ 

‘*If you had she would have lessened them 
again as soon as you were gone. She’s one that 
will always take her own course with a dress, and 
hates directions. I’ve heard it and I know it. 
Now let’s try again ;—but it’s of no use—for, as 
I say, if it could be got on there'd be no wearing 
it afterwards.” 

‘*What shall I do?’’—said Harriet. ‘‘ After 
getting the dress purposely for this ball, and wait- 
ing for it so anxiously, to be unable at last to wear 
it, is too provoking. Let me try once more.”’ 

First exerting all her strength in pulling and 
stretching the sleeve-holes with both hands, Dora 
assisting with her left, Harriet Enfield made a last 
attempt to get the dress above her elbows; but it 
was finally given up as impossible. 

‘*It will never go on till the sleeves is took out 
and the arm-holes cut bigger in front’’—said Dora. 

** Fortunately’’ — said Harriet—‘‘the sleeves 
themselves are gaged at the top, so they can be let 
out to fit the holes when enlarged. It is very late 
to do all this, but I'll set about it instantly.”’ 

‘*T wish | could help you, miss'’—said Dora, 
looking piteously at her muffled right hand. 

Miss Enfield immediately ripped out the sleeves, 
and having cut the arm-holes sufficiently large, 
prepared to sew them in again. ‘‘ Where did | 
leave my thimble ?’’—said she. 


HARRIET ENFIELD. 
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** Ain’t it in your work-basket, miss?’’ 

**No; I cannot find it there. I certainly had 
it on my finger just before tea.’’ 

‘*Maybe you did not put it anywhere, but it 
dropped off of its own accord’’—said Dora, look- 
ing about the floor. ‘‘ Now, a beautiful gold thim- 
ble’s a great loss at any time, but worse than ever 
just now, when life and death is at stake.”’ 

All probable places were searched in vain. 

‘*T wish I had another thimble’’—said Harriet. 
‘* Even a brass one would be better than none. 
Dora, lend me yours.”’ 

‘*T don’t wear brass—at least on my finger’’— 
replied Dora—-‘‘ nor even them white metal things. 
My thimble cost me twenty-five cents, and is real 
silver.”’ 

** Well, well, so much the better’’—said Miss 
Enfield. ‘‘ Do lend it to me. Where is it ?”’ 

** Oh, poor Miss Harriet—how sorry I am!’’— 
exclaimed Dora. ‘I lent it to Phillis, who bor- 
rowed it of me this very evening to wear to a new 
sewing circle, as she did not like to be seen there 
with her copper one.”’ 

** Perhaps you can find me that copper one. 
Any thimble rather than none. Where does Phil- 
lis keep her work-basket ?”’ 

**She hain’t no wurk-basket; and she has no 
particular place for keeping her sewing ingredients. 
Sometimes they're in the kitchen-table drawer, 
sometimes in one of the dresser-drawers, and 
sometimes in the pot-closet, up in the back-corner 
of a shelf. But 1'll go down and look. Phillis 
never was a great sewer, (though she’s a great 
cook,) and I don’t believe she'll be of much service 
to this new sewing-society that she’s just joined. 
I know she only did it for fashion sake.”’ 

Dora departed, and after awhile returned with 
the melancholy intelligence that her search nad 
been quite unsuccessful, having found no thimble 
and nothing like one, except a tangled bunch ot 
thread and a morse! of tape. 

** Then I must send out to buy a thimble’’—said 
Mies Enfield. ‘‘ Why did not | think of that at 
first? Dora, take this quarter-dollar to Peter, and 
tell him to go to the nearest shop and buy me a 
silver thimble.”’ 

‘* La, miss’’—said Dora—‘*‘ how is he to get the 
size? Willa thimble do for you that fits Peter, if 
such a thimble ever was made?’ 

** Cannot he guess at the size ?”’ 

‘* La, no, miss; men that ain’t tailors are always 
ignorant and stupid about thimbles. I'll go myself. 
Your fingers look to be exactly the same as mine.”’ 

She hastily departed, but came back disconso- 
late with the news that all the thimble-shops were 
shut up, it now being after ten o'clock. 

** What can possibly be done ?’'—said Harriet. 
**Mr. and Mrs. Harleston are to call for me at half- 
past ten.”’ 

**]t will be dreadful for you to wear any other 
dress after getting this beautiful one on purpose”’ 
—said Dora ;-—‘‘ but necessity has neither law nor 


gospel.’ 
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“*T will try to sew in the sleeves without a 
thimble’’—said Harriet. 

She tried, but after two or three uncomfortable 
stitches, the needle ran under her finger-nail, hurt 
it severely, and caused it to bleed and stain one of 
the sleeves of the pink silk dress. Harriet gave a 
scream, at the stain rather than the pain; and 
Dora, exclaiming, ‘‘ There’s surely a spell on that 
there ball-dress!’’ applied the corner of a wet 
towel, and the spot of blood on the sleeve was 
converted into a brownish smear, larger but less 
conspicuous. 

‘* Suppose’’—said she—‘‘I go round among the 
neighbours and try to borrow you a thimble ?”’ 

* That would be too ridiculous’’—answered 
Harriet. ‘‘ What would they think of such a re- 
quest at such an hour? Besides, as we have so 
lately come to live in this street, I am not yet 
sufficiently acquainted with any of the neighbour- 
ing ladies to use such a freedom.” 

** Dear miss’’—said Dora—*‘ upon such a none- 
plush as this, any Christian would lend a thimble 
to a dog.”’ 

‘I am not afraid of the request being denied’’ 
—said Miss Enfield;—‘‘ of course, it would at 
once be granted. But I cannot allow it to be 
made; it would place me in so foolish a light. 
There, I hear the carriage stop; Mr. and Mrs. 
Harleston have come.”’ 

‘*And here you are, with the sleeves out of 
your new pink silk ball dress, and no way of put- 
ting them in!’’—cried Dora. ‘‘ Qh, poor Miss 
Harriet, what will become of you? Stop; I'm at 
last taken with a thought !”’ 

She then ran down stairs, leaving Harriet almost 
in an agony, and trying to determine on some 
other dress to wear that evening; the horses stamp- 
ing before the door, and Peter coming up to say 
that the carriage was waiting. 

‘*Hush, Peter’’—said Dora, pushing him away 
as she ran hastily in, having already returned ;— 
** you're always a croaking bad news, like a jack- 
ass as you are. Go and tell the coach that Miss 
Enfield’s quite ready, and will be down in an in- 
stant moment. ‘There, Miss Harriet, there’s a 
thimble fur you. You said you didn’t mind brass, 
so I thought I'd try and borrow you a thimble of 
some sort in the neighbourhood, without knocking 
up anybody at this hour or setting ladies to won- 
dering ; so I ran out and looked down two or three 
airys, till | saw a light in a front kitchen and Mrs. 
Welden’s cook a-mixing buckwheat cakes for 
morning ; so down I bolted and begged to borrow 
her thimbie till to-morrow, as if on my own ac- 
count. It's a pretty big one, to be sure, but you 
can make out with it by stuffing in some paper to 
lessen the size.”’ 

The thimble was papered, but still it sat awk- 
wardly and loosely on the taper finger of our he- 
roine, and came off repeatedly. She found it 


impossible to sew properly witii it, and, also, the 
time was now too short to attempt anything more 
with the sleeves than merely to baste then in. 
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Finally the sleeves were basted, the dress hur- 
ried on, and Harriet Enfield, nervous and agitated 
from the effects of the anxiety she had endured all 
the evening, descended to the carriage, and apolo- 
gized to the Harlestons for having kept them wait- 
ing, which, she said, was owing to unforeseen 
circumstances connected with her dress 

‘*T am sure it could be no fault of yours’’— 
said Mrs. Harleston, kindly. ‘* And these little 
contre-temps are of frequent occurrence on ball 
nights. It was something similar that has detained 
us near an hour after the time we expected to call 
for you.”’ 

Harriet, in her own mind, was thankful they 
had been detained. In truth, their delay was 
caused by a misfortune that had happened to Miss 
Rushford, a young lady whom Mrs. Harleston was 
also to chaperon that night. Miss Rushford’s hair 
having been dressed by a less skilful coiffeur than 
Mr. Bandelette, had all come down in a state of 
complete disorder just as the Harleston carriage 
stopped at her door, and it had consequently to be 
rearranged by her maid while they waited Miss 
Rushford, notwithstanding, remarked, as Harriet 
Enfield got into the carriage and made her apology, 
that it was very strange a dress could not be ready 
in time four a ball of which the invitations had been 
out a fortnight. Mr. Harleston remained silent, 
for, like most elderly gentlemen, he ranked punc- 
tuality among the cardinal virtues, and his patience 
had, this evening, been severely tried. However, 
his wife soon talked him into good humour, and 
he mentally rescinded the resolution he had men- 
tally made, that neither of these young ladies should 
ever be his daughter-in-law. 

** You don’t look well this evening’’—said Miss 
Rushford to Miss Enfield, surveying her when 
they took off their hoods. 

To be brief, when.our party at last entered the 
ball-room, the splendour of its decorations, the 
delicious odour of the flowers, the brilliancy of the 
lights, the inspiriting notes of the band, and the 
gay and elegant appearance of the company spark- 
ling ‘‘ through the mazes of the dance,’’ dispelled 
all feelings but those of pleasure. Young Harle- 
ston (who was one of the managers) had, in virtue 
of his official duty, ‘‘ been on the ground”’ since an 
early hour. As soon as he perceived his parents 
and their fair protegées, he hastened to conduct 
them to seats, followed by several other young 
men who were known to the party, and an ani- 
mated conversation immediately took place. Miss 
Rushford regretted extremely the lateness of their 
arrival and the dancing she had lost in consequence, 
and could not forbear hinting to her favourite beau, 
that ‘‘they had been detained an age at the door 
of a certain young lady who could not get herself 
dressed before eleven o'clock.”’ 

When the set was over, and another about to 
commence, Miss Rushford was led out by the 
aforesaid beau and Miss Enfield by Edward Harle- 
ston. 

Among those who were dancing when our party 
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came in, Harriet Enfield remarked a very distingué- 
looking man in a foreign uniform. His appearance 
struck her, as it hid every one else. His figure 
and air were remarkably elegant, his features fine, 
his countenance animated and intelligent, and, like 
most Europeans of the higher classes, he danced 
well, and with a self-possession and ease that de- 
noted an intimate knowledge of the art, as prac- 
tised in the best private society. 

‘** That’’—said Edward Harleston—‘‘ is a colonel 
in the Russian army, dn accomplished and talented 
man. He arrived in this city only two days since, 
but has been some weeks in America. He brings 
letters that will ensure him a favourable reception 
here, and anywhere on this side of the Atlantic.”’ 

When Edward Harleston took his place on the 
floor with Miss Enfield, she hoped the Russian 
officer would be in the same quadrille. In this 
she was disappointed, for he was captivating a very 
youthful partner at the other end of the room. 

Mary Rushford and her beau stood opposite to 
Harriet Enfield and Edward Harleston. Harriet 
several times observed Miss Rushford looking at 
her with an incomprehensible expression of coun- 
tenance, and then saying something low and sig- 
nificantly to the two other young ladies, when 
they came near her in the figure of the dance. 
Believing herself to be the object of some imper- 
tinent remark, (of which she knew Miss Rushford 
to be very capable,) our heroine felt naturally dis- 
pleased, and regretted that Mary Rushford should 
be of their party ;—and, indeed, that young lady, 
who, though very handsome, was by no means 
popular among her female acquaintances, had her- 
self solicited Mrs. Harleston to matronize her this 
ball, after several other ladies had politely excused 
themselves from undertaking the office. 

The set being over, the ladies seated, and the 
gentlemen walking round the room and stopping 
to pay their compliments to those they knew, the 
Russian colonel was presented by Edward to the 
Harleston party, to the great delight of Harriet 
Enfield, with whom he immediately engaged in 
conversation. He spoke English weil, and French 
as if it was his native language; had much to say 
in praise of America, and paid a graceful and ele- 
gant compliment to the beauty of the American 
ladies—a compliment which all his hearers believed 
to be sincere. And so, indeed, it was. Having 
engaged for the next set the hand of the enchanted 
Harriet Enfield, the colonel was led away by ano- 
ther of the managers to be introduced to some 
other ladies. ‘‘ In a few minutes’’—said he, bow- 
ing to Harriet-—‘‘I shall return and claim my 
happiness.”’ 

‘*Miss Enfield’’—said Mary Rushford—‘ I 
don’t see how you can dance again. Your right 
sleeve is shockingly ripped out, and is hanging 
loose from the back of your dress. I saw it while 
you were dancing. It must have been. sewed in 
very slightly.” 

Harriet changed colour, and putting her hand to 
her shoulder, found that the back of the sleeve 
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was really ripped out by the stitches giving way. 
** Ah!’’—she involuntarily ejaculated—‘“‘ it seems 
that the misfortunes of to-night are never to end. 
How very annoying! What can I possibly do?” 

** You certainly cannot pretend to dance. with it 
in this condition’’—replied Miss Rushford. 

‘*Is there no way of getting it sewed up?’’— 
inquired Harriet, looking anxiously round. 

**None that J see. You might have it sewed 
up in the cloak and shawl room, but there’s no 
chance of getting there through all these people. 
Look at the crowd of gentlemen about the door. 
You will be obliged to excuse yourself from danc- 
ing, (even with the Russian colonel,) unless you 
choose first to faint, and then you'll be carried out 
—perhaps with his assistance.’’ 

“IT cannot affect to faint’’—replied Harriet. 
‘**But I almost wish I could faint in reality. Any- 
thing to get out of the room. I am quite dispirit- 
ed with one annoyance after another.’’ 

Just then Mrs. Harleston turned from a lady 
with whom she had been talking, and observing 
Miss Enfield’s distressed look, inquired what had 
occurred to discompose her. 

‘* One of her sleeves has burst out’’—answered 
Mary Rushford. ‘‘ It looks shockingly, and shows 
so plainly, too, in this room, which is so brightly 
And she will have to give 
up dancing with the Russian officer, as her back 
now is not fit to be seen.”’ 

‘*This will conceal it’’—said Mrs. Harleston, 


> taking from her own shoulders a black lace scarf 


* ford—‘‘ dancing in a black lace scarf. 
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and throwing it over Harriet’s. 

‘* How queer she will look’’—said Miss Rush- 
What will 
people think ?”’ 

‘*They will think that Miss Enfield may be a 
little chilly and afraid of taking cold.”’ 

‘Tt does not conceal the torn place much’’— 
remarked Mary Rushford. ‘‘! see it plainly 
enough still.’’ 

‘*T think I can contrive to cover it effectually’’ 
—said Mrs. Harleston; and she did so, by gather- 
ing the scarf into folds at the back of the right 
shoulder and securing the folds with two pins—the 
ladies that were near kindly screening this process 
from observation by placing themselves in front of 
Mrs. Harleston and Harriet. 

The music now preluded another dance. The 
Russian colonel came to claim his partner, and 
Miss Enfield, with a brightened face, took his 
offered hand, and was led by him to the upper 
end of the room. For a few minutes all was de- 
Harriet had scarcely commenced dancing 
when she saw, as she turned, the colonel looking 
earnestly at her; but finding she observed the di- 
rection of his eyes, he immediately averted them. 
Harriet could not help thinking that he was ad- 


; miring her figure, which was indeed a very fine 


one; but at the next moment she found the scarf 
falling over her hands, and she knew then that he 
had seen it drop from her shoulders. The heads 
of the pins had unluckily slipped in beneath the 
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lace, and the scarf had escaped from its confine- 
ment over the unhappy sleeve aperture. This was 
the crowning vexation of the evening, and Harriet, 
already rendered nervous by the preceding annoy- 
ances, felt the tears spring to her eyes, and bit in 
her lip, afraid to speak lest she should cry. 

‘** Allow me to adjust your scarf’’—said the 
colonel. 

He placed it on her shoulders with so much 
adroitness, that she knew he was endeavouring to 
conceal with it the rent at the back of her sleeve. 
But the fear of the scarf again falling now pos- 
sessed her entirely, and she could think of nothing 
and attend to nothing but holding iton. To add 
to her distress, she felt the stitches of the other 
sleeve giving way also. ‘The remainder of the 
dance was now a pain instead of a pleasure. In 
vain the colonel exerted himself to withdraw 
her attention from what he perceived to be the 
cause of her discomposure ; she still looked sadly 
annoyed, and answered only in monosyllables. 
Glad indeed she was when the dance was over 
and her partner led her back to her friends; and 
then, after a little more conversation, being a man 
in great demand, he was carried off by a gentleman 
to delight some ladies in another part of the room. 

‘* Both your sleeves are coming out now’’—said 
Miss Rushford, looking over Harriet’s shoulder at 
her back. ‘‘If I were you I'd go home.”’ 

‘* Indeed, I would much rather’’—replied Har- 
riet, despairingly. 

‘* No—no’’—said Mrs. Harleston. ‘‘ While 
you were dancing I borrowed this very elegant 
shaw] from Mrs. Stanley, who brought it with her 
into the room, but finding herself rather too warm, 
was at some loss what to do with it. There—it 
will entirely conceal your misfortune, and is also 
very becoming to you. Come, the march is play- 
ing, and Edward is waiting to lead you to the 
supper-table. Mary Rushford is already far ahead 
of us, conducted by her favourite George Travis.’’ 

In entering the supper-room they passed the 
Russian colonel escorting a beautiful and sprightly 
belle, who was listening to him with evident de- 
light. Harriet sighed inaudibly. 

The first act of the supper was nearly over, 
when one of the waiters, in bringing to our he- 
roine a saucer of ice-cream, said to her—‘‘ Please, 
ma’am, excuse me for asking if you are Miss 
Harriet Enfield ?”’ 

‘*T am’’—she replied. 


‘Then, ma’am’’—said he—‘‘ there is a young ; 


lady waiting to see you in the dressing-room, who 
desired me to tell you she has some very particular 
news for you, and hopes you'll come at once.” 

‘*My dear Harriet’’—said Mrs. Harleston— 
‘* Edward and I will escort you thither.”’ 

‘*Oh, thank you—thank you’’—said Harriet, in 
much agitation. ‘‘It must be something concern- 
ing my father. I expect him home to-morrow 
evening. I dread hearing it.’’ 

Mrs. Harleston and her son accompanied Miss 
Enfield to the entrance of the ladies’ room, and 
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waited near it while she went in to hear the news. 
As soon as Harriet got into this depository of 
hoods and cloaks, she was met by Dora with an 
ell-wide smile or rather laugh on her face, and 
holding up the lost gold thimble. ‘‘ Here it is, 
Miss Harriet !’’—she exclaimed. ‘‘It’s found at 
last. You had it on your finger at the tea-table, 
and must have dropped it into the sugar-bowl or 
put it there in a mistake when you were thinking 
of that Frenchwoman or something else, with your 
mind all absent as they call it. Phillis came home 
from her sewing circle quite sick, and I went to 
the sugar-bowl to get a bit to drop some pepper- 
mint on to give her, and there what should I find 
away down among the lumps but your thimble. 
If Peter had not been as stupid as usual, he might 
have seen it when he was putting away the tea 
things.”’ 

‘*T wish indeed it had been found earlier’’—said 
Harriet. 

‘* Better late than never’’—observed Dora. 
**So, as soon as it was found and I had given 
Phillis the peppermint and seen her cured, I run 
straight off here with it, pretending I came to 
bring you a blanket shawl—here it is—and so I 
got easily let in. And the coloured ladies here 
invited me to go with them to a place behind the 
orcaster, and look down from a door up there and 
take a view; so I had a sight of the whole ball- 
room, and I was watching you all the time without 
your knowing it. And when I saw your sleeves 
give way, first one and then t’other, and break out 
from the basting, I was very nigh screaming, 
*specially when you was dancing with that most 
an elegant gentleman drest like an officer, and you 
looking so sober all the time as if you could enjoy 
nothing but your tearing-out sleeves. And I 
studied and studied how to get yop here, and give 
you the thimble and help you out of your troubles, 
for I’m sure you've had enough this evening to 
break the head and heart of a saint; so at last I 
thought of sending you a messenger by a waiter 
that I knew. And now, Miss Harriet, step into 
this corner and take off your dress and put on this 
shawl, while Dinah Jackson sews in one of your 
sleeves right tight and Silvy Jones the t’other. 
They always carry sewing ingredients in their 
pockets, and they can hold the dress betwoen 
them.”’ 

** At this late hour it is not worth while’’—said 
Harriet. 

‘*Oh, yes’’—said Mrs. Harleston, who had en- 
tered the room during the narrative of Dora;— 
‘* we shall stay yet an hour or more. Let me have 
the pleasure of seeing your happiness restored.”’ 

‘*I am sorry I have allowed these trifles to dis- 
turb me’’—said Harriet—‘‘ but I really could not 
regard them as I ought.”’ 

‘There are times’’—observed Mrs. Harleston— 
‘* when trifles are not trifles.”’ 

The sleeves were rapidly and firmly sewed in 
by Dinah and Sylvia, and ‘Harriet (having made it 
a profitable job to the two women) returned gayly 
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to the ball-room. She was no longer afraid to 
dance, but the Russian colonel did not ask her 
again, being engaged with a new lady every set; 
so she danced with Edward Harleston, who, though 
not then aware of the cause, had been glad to ob- 
serve that Harriet Enfield had not appeared par- 
ticularly happy when dancing with the foreign 
officer. This evening let Edward Harleston into 
the secret of his own heart, and before the ball was 
over he had resolved upon trying to make an im- 
pression on that of our heroine. He soon suc- 


A SONG FOR THEE.—THE SONG OF THE BLEACHERS. 


ceeded. They are now married, and expect, like 
the lovers in fairy tales, to live happily all the days 
of their lives. 

The morning after the ball, Harriet Enfield went 
out and bought two more thimbles; and we hope 
the example may be followed by such of our fair 
young readers as, at this present writing, possess 
only one of those valuable implements, that the 
moral of our story may not be thrown away. As 
the sagacious Dora would say—‘‘It is always 
policy to have two thimbles.”’ 
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SONG FOR THEE. 


BY MRS. LOIS B. ADAMS. 


A sone for thee, thou joyous child, 
So lightly bounding o’er the lea, 
With heart so pure and laugh so wild, 
A merry song for thee 
All day the blue-bird gayly sipngs,— 
The robin makes his vespers long, 
And warbles still, with folded wing, 
For thee a merry song. 


A song for thee, thou maiden fair; 
Of hope and joy thy blue eyes speak; 
Spring’s earliest buds are in thy hair, 
Its bloom upon thy cheek : 
Thou standest by a charmed stream, 
And low its murmurs sing to thee 
Of youth’s sweet prime, its morning dream, 
And angel purity. 


And thou who, at the maiden’s side, 

Art pleading now with words so sweet— 
Now half subduing manhood’s pride, 

And kneeling at her feet— 
Thou wouldst not list with half the joy 

To harps, though strung and tuned above, 
As when, with lips so vzight, so coy, 

The maiden sings of love. 


A song for thee, thou matron dear, 
There’s beauty on thy placid brow— 
Thy dark eyes, moist with many a tear, 

Are yet all lovely now: 
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Thy children come with songs of mirth, 
To thee their cheerfulness impart— 
No joy can be in all the earth 
More welcome to thy heart. 


A song for thee, thou mourning one,— 

Ah no; while weeping o’er the grave 
Thou hearest but the sullen moan 

Of Sorrow’s whelming wave. 
Earth has no music now for thee, 

No power to charm thy heart's despair ; 
God must thy only refuge be— 

Thy only solace, prayer. 


A song for thee, thou man of years— 
Thou. too, art bending o’er the tomb ; 
Methinks thy waiting spirit hears 
The angels call thee home. 
A blessing on thine aged head— 
Thy spirit sti)l is pure and young, 
And soon its pinions will be spread 
Those angel bands among. 


A song for Heaven, the home of love, 
The home of innocence and truth ; 

A song for those who meet above 
In their immortal youth. 

Our life the strange, wild prelude seems 
To heaven's undying minstrelsy— 

And death the note that breaks our dreams 
And sets the spirit free, 





THE SONG OF THE BLEACHERS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY ANNA FLEMING. 


BrIt_Lows, glistening, rose and sank— 
Moon stood pale upon the sky— 
Maiden sat upon the bank, 
Keeping watch her linen by: 
Sang in plaintive melody, 
Her head resting on her knee— 
“ Whiten, whiten, linen bright, 
Whiten in the still midnight: 
Art thou white? then look’st thou fine; 
Art thou white? then shalt thou shine : 
Whiten, whiten ’neath the moon,— 
I, too, shall lie and whiten soon. 


“Once a giddy maiden I, 
Rosy cheeks and laughing eye: 
Maiden’s beauty brings but wo— 
Too surely have I found it so. 
Whiten! whiten! linen bright, 
Whiten in the still midnight; 
Whiten, whiten ‘neath the moon— 
I, too, shal! lie and whiten soon. 
When they lay me in the ground, 
Wrap me in such linen round: 
Whiten! whiten! ‘neath the moon— 
I too shall lie and whiten soon.” 
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“ Nay, let the devil wear black, 
For I'll have a suit of sables.”—Hamlet. 


OME read it, “fore I'll 
have,” &c. Now, I think 
the former the true reading, 
but whether it be or not, as 
it suits my purpose best, I'll 
adopt it. The newspapers 
(and they always tell truth) 
_ assure us that the times are 
—~ getting brighter every day. 
We are certainly growing 
more virtuous and more orderly. Not above four 
forgeries have been registered in one column for 
several days, and scarcely a tolerable fireman’s 
fight since last Wednesday. ‘The unhappy diffi- 
culties lately existing down town, have, by friendly 
mediation, been comfortably arranged, each bel- 
ligerent lady bearing her own expenses for black 
eyes, torn dresses and broken windows. The 
markets overflow with good things of the table ; 
the hotels, theatres, refectories, gaming-houses— 
all flourishing. Even the Puseyites and the re- 
pealers are advancing to their pious purposes with 
unwonted calmness and Christian forbearance. 
Well, then, let me ask, why, in the midst of this 
general plenty, peace and happiness, every other 
man you meet is shrouded in a melancholy black 
coat, at least, ?f not a suit of this doleful colour. 
Black, I believe, is allowed to be a colour, though 
‘here may be some dispute about white.) Strangers 
are instantly struck with the universal prevalence 
ot this fashion, which it would be rather difficult 
to find a good reason for. Jt was only last Sun- 
day that myself and two friends met at a church 
door, just as service was concluded. We were in 
black, of course, and remarked, that out of twenty- 
eight men who passed us, twenty-three were ac- 
tually attired in our sable uniform. The day was 
frightfully hot. Now, did these persons, from a 
teeling of public spirit, devote themselves as attrac- 
tors of the furious sunbeams, in order to save their 
lighter dressed friends by drawing off from them 
as much heat as possible? Some such motive must 
have prevailed, for we observed that the ladies, 
who always dress sensibly as well as tastefully, 
walked in light colours by the side of these sable 
conductors, in apparent coolness and comfort. We 
had scarcely made the above remark, when we 
realized fully the beauty and truth of Pope’s fine 

line— 

“ And the black funerals darken all the way.” 





Some happy individual, who was so fortunate as to 
have escaped the suffocating weather of last week, 
was on his road to his ‘‘ narrow house,” borne by 
sable horses, drawing a sable hearse and coffin, 
driven by a sable charioteer; and I assure you, 
that of the men who followed, and made a most 
respectable show of numbers, only eleven were 
clad in other than weeds. Now, to say nothing 
of the want of economy in the use of so much of 
a colour, notoriously the easiest soiled and least 
durable, surely there can be no good reason ren- 
dered why we are all ready dressed for a funeral. 
Several years since, a suit of black was considered 
(except at court) a full dress, and certainly seemed 
well adapted to purposes of ceremony; but why 
my hair-dresser must come to shave me in sables, 
or my boot-black make his diurnal visits in this 
trim, I am at a loss to conceive, unless it be that, 
in our beautiful republican habits, we seem deter- 
mined that there shall be no invidious distinction 
of dress. Dining lately with some friends, five out 
of seven of whom were in dismal uniform, we 
were joined by our worthy pastor and as worthy 
physician—they, to be sure, had a right to their 
colour of privilege—but when two of ihe three 
servants who waited, presented themselves, black 
and all black, (except the white gloves,) I felt de- 
jected and desperate. From this grave feast, I 
hastened, by appointment, a complimented guest, 
to see a well-meaning young friend united to a 
lady, whose worth and beauty promise all tolerable 
happiness. I went, determined to be gay and 
happy—was welcomed warmly by the bridegroom 
and his assistants, all in black! ‘This was too 
much ;—I thought of death, not marriage. 

All the world has been drooping and despond- 
ing for years past, but now that public and private 
affairs are on the mend, why not shake off the 
pall which has overhung us too long? Why, na- 
ture herself seems to have set us the example. A 
farmer tells me, this morning, that there is scarcely 
acrow to be seen within twenty miles, and we 
have all observed, that the shining black swallows 
and martins have abandoned us en masse, for what 
reason they have not stated, but not improbably 
from being tired of the eternal black, which they 
have not the privilege of changing as we have. 
By the way, the only one lately seen was white, 
and killed by a brother sportsman for the liberal 
purpose of being preserved and presented in aid 
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of the attractions of our poor neglected museum. 
Ah, a drove of cattle is this moment passing my 
window—twenty, thirty, forty, fifty-two, and only 
two moping black ones. My cook complains that 
even the charcoal man is getting tired of the colour 
of his face and cart, and actually furnishes his coal 
of a dark brown hue. She seems to intimate that 
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this argues greatly against the quality of his indis- 
pensable—but some motives of pique may possibly 
influence Sally. I have but one argument more. 
The next six weeks embrace the dustiest period 
of the year. Pray, give your readers and our 
‘‘worthy fellow-citizens” a hint to brighten up 
with the times and ‘‘ show like what they are.”’ 





THE SABBATH AND ITS REST. 


(EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM.) 


BY MRS. HALE. 


Hast thou e’er stood 
And seen Niagara’s earthquake flood 
Gather its might for the leap below, 
And marked the Rapid’s restless dow? 
Rolling and rushing, 
Gurgling and gushing! 
Now, like a wild horse, bounding away, 
Tossing its foamy mane in play,— 
Then, as a boa had seized its prey, 
Writhing in horror, 
Roaring in terror,— 
Quaking and quivering, 
Striving and shivering '— 
And ever, thus ever—day after day— 
Rushing and dashing away, away, 
Whirling aloft a storm of spray, 
The madden’d waters struggle and hiss, 
Then plunge at once in the dark abyss! 


And thus, in troublous toil and struggling strife, 
For ever on had been the law of life,— 

The doom of Man unceasing toil and care, 

No freedom for the Soul, no pause for prayer; 

But urged by earth’s tumultuous stream away. 

Till Death’s dark gulf received its shrinking prey; 
Had not the restless flow of common time 

Been stayed and calmed by Mercy’s sacred chime, 
Sounding one day in seven the tidings blest, 

That God ordained the Sabbath’s peaceful rest. 


Hail, Holy Day! the blessing from above 
Brightens thy presence like a smile of love, 
Smoothing, like oil upon a stormy sea, 


The roughest waves of human destiny— 
Cheering the good, and to the poor oppressed 
Bearing the promise of their heavenly rest. 


Eternal Wisdom made the rule divine, 

That men shall worship at the Sabbath shrine; 
Nor prince nor people may the law defy, 

The rebel nation, as the soul, must die :— 

Nor power nor wealth could Babylonia save ; 
From Ethiopia to the Indian wave, 

Her sway extended, and her magii old 

Could read the stars, and nature’s laws unfold ; 
Her towers aspired to heaven, her walls around 
Encompassed millions in their guarded bound ; 
Earth’s mighty Queen—yet were her sons unblest— 
Poorer than slaves who have the Sabbath Rest. 
And now a rubbish heap—a scraw! unknown, 
Inscribed on broken brick—is Babylon! 


And Egypt, too, that now in darkness lies, 

Once kept the key of Wisdom’s mysteries; 

Her potent priests gave oracle and law 

That school’d old Greece and held the World in awe. 
Mark Egypt now, of every gift bereft, 

No song nor science, law nor legend left,— 

The sons of sires who reared the Pyramids, 

Now crouch and tremble when a stranger bids; 

The land where Art’s most subtle skill was known, 
Where Wonder knelt at Memnon’s music throne, 

Is fill’d with mud-wall’d huts or houseless bands, 
Poor, dark and vile, the “ basest” of all lands! 

And thus must sink, with toil and sin oppress’, 

All People and all Realms who have no Sabbath Rest! 





A REMINISCENCE. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


Sue stood beside the casement; twilight came, 
Veiling the room in shadow, save where glowed 
The smouldering embers like a blazing forge. 
Whose fiery redness cheers a darksome moor: 
And in the waning light she stood and read, 

In tones that deepened from a heart subdued 
Unto the pensive spirit of the hour; 

It was a rhyme which I had strove to fil! 

With all the pleading tenderness that gushed 
For that bright creature from my very soul ; 

Her raven hair, bent downward, swept the page, 


And as the words fell richly from her lips, 
Upon my cheek I felt her warm breath play ; 
No hero, spurring o’er a conquered field, 

E’er thrilled with wilder transport at success ; 
No mother, weeping o’er her breathless child, 
Had the blood dance more joyous in her veins 
As dawned a sign of life; no mariner, outworn 
By years of exile on the lonely sea, 

Melted at vaster thoughts of coming bliss 
Than I, to hear the language of my heart 
Thus catch an angel echo! 
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FROM THE FRENCH, 


BY MARY E. LEE. 


HE northern faubourg 
N\ forms the most beautiful 
\\“quarter of the city of 
Stockholm, and, in 1820, 
one of its most attractive 
mansions was that of the 
worthy professor, Reid- 
sand. Its beautiful pro- 
portions were well set off 
by an avenue of fine trees, whose verdure was per- 
petual; a small brook meandered gracefully through 
the spacious garden, and a hot-house of chosen 
plants dispensed a rich perfume to every passer-by. 
Within the house, all was in perfect keeping. 
Costly furniture, a well-selected library, some old 
pictures, while the whole was under the supervision 
of the faithful Stina, a Flemish dame, who had 
been the domestic of Madame Reidsand’s mother, 
and who, in following the fortunes of her young 
mistress, brought with her fifty years’ experience, 
that industry and activity which never tire. A\l- 
though considerably advanced in life, Stina pos- 
sessed all the vivacity of a girl; and after going on 
errands, scrubbing, rubbing, dusting, and attend- 
ing to the culinary department, she was never too 
weary to take her place in the parlour each eve- 
ning, where, with her spinning-wheel in full pro- 
gress, she could enjoy the society of her master 
and mistress and of her pet-child, the young Ebba, 
from whom she had not been separated a single 
day since her birth. Ebba was, indeed, the joy 
of Stina’s existence; her least word, her most 
trifling gesture was the subject of constant admira- 
tion; every little whim was attended to, and Stina 
would have given her her very soul had she been 
able to do so. 

Few there were who would not have been at- 
tracted by the loveliness of the young Ebba; and 
as she leant from her favourite window, her slight 
form strongly defined in the shaded aperture, her 
bright face smiling out of its profusion of golden 
ringlets, she might well have been mistaken for 
one of those pretty spirits who so often figure in 
the ballads of Sweden’s best poet, Frangen. Even 
in her domestic routine of small duties, Ebba con- 
trived to mingle the poetic largely with the prosaic. 
After attending to the flowers of the hot-house and 
garden, she assisted Stina in the preparation of the 
breakfast, and that finished, she plied her needle 
industriously at her mother’s side, or prosecuted 
her various studies, until the professor’s return from 
his lecture caused her to fly and welcome him with 
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a glad shout and a loving kiss. Then came her 
time of truest enjoyment. When seated at the 
piano, her young voice absolutely reveled in me- 
lody as she sung one song or ballad after another, 
with that depth of expression yet touching sim- 
plicity which often affected the learned professor 
even to tears. 

At the time of her marriage, Madame Reidsand 
had brought her husband a pretty little fortune, 
and the worthy pair exercised such prudent econo- 
my in the midst of the tasteful establishment, that 
they had no anxiety respecting their daughter’s 
future support; but the mother would often remark 
how happy she felt that Ebba had no need of forcing 
her inclinations, but might marry whoever she 
best loved. 

It was on one pleasant evening, when Madame 
Reidsand thus yielded herself to these fancies, 
while Ebba in her anxiety for her father’s return, 
was constantly running from the clock to the ave- 
nue, that the professor was seen slowly advancing 
along the grassy walk, his head bowed on his 
breast, and his whole appearfince indicating some 
strong mental suffering. As his daughter flew to 
meet him, the unhappy father turned away, and 
losing ali self-command, burst into a passion of 
tears, till, at length, becoming somewhat soothed 
by his wife’s affectionate solicitude, he tried to ar- 
ticulate—‘‘ Wife, we are ruined—totally ruined !’’ 

For a single moment, Madame Reidsand looked 
on her blooming daughter with an expression of 
acute agony, but suddenly recovering herself, she 
turned towards her husband, and on inquiring fur- 
ther, learned that her husband’s brother, for whom 
he had stood security, had failed to an immense 
amount, and had secretly left Stockholm, leaving 
his wife and children in the greatest misery and 
shame on account of his dishonest conduct. 

‘* What misery lies before us!’’ exclaimed Ma- 
dame Reidsand, as she clasped to her bosom the 
young Ebba, who, unable to realize ner change of 
fortune, went from one parent to another, vainly 
seeking to soothe them into composure by her in- 
nocent caresses. 

‘* And what dishonour!’’ murmured the profes- 
sor, who gloried in the honest name which had 
been bequeathed him by his ancestors, and who 
now saw that name suddenly tarnished by his 
brother’s shameful conduct. 

M. Reidsand was a man of the nicest sensibility 
and the sternest integrity, and such was the excite- 
ment of his mind, that a fever ensued, delirium 
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took possession of his powerful intellect, and in 
spite of the attentions of friends and the skill of 
physicians, he sank in the course of a few days 
beneath the violence of his disease. And now 
came the first trials of the once happy family, for 
poverty soon made sad inroads in their broken 
household. The hot-house plants first disappeared 
from their covert, picture after picture was dis- 
posed of, favourite pieces of furniture were bar- 
tered away to strangers, and, at length, Madame 
Reidsand was actually obliged to procure needle- 
work for her support. Every morning found them 
seated at their sedentary employment, and even 
then they were not able to meet the expenses of 
their simple establishment, since debts, at first 
trifling, soon multiplied into hydra-heads, and in a 
few months they were compelled to quit their be- 
loved home and to take porsession of a small 
chamber in a retired quarter of Stockholm, where 
the narrow streets were hardly less noisome than 
many which are now to be found in the most 
wretched faubourgs of Paris. 

Anxious to reduce their most trifling expendi- 
tures, Madame Reidsand sorrowfully proposed that 
Stina should seek for other service ; but the faith- 
ful domestic indignantly rejected her mistress’s 
suggestion, and while she sought to assist in every 
possible way, she would not even share their frugal 
meal, but disappeared each day at a certain hour 
from the house, and on inquiry, it was found that 
she was employed during that interval as cook by 
several poor labourers, who paid her for her ser- 
vices in food instead of money. Madame Reid- 
sand’s health soon ggnk beneath her constant la- 
bours; she could not resist the weight of sorrow 
and anxiety which weighed upon her spirits, and 
at length she became so feeble as to be compelled 
to remain in bed. Sensible of her approaching 
end, she one day, in the absence of Ebba, took 
the opportunity of expressing her presentiments to 
the faithful Stina. 

**I feel,”’ said she, ‘‘ that my days are already 
numbered ; but listen to me, friend, while I make 
some arrangements with regard to my dear Ebba, 
who, in the bloom of her youth and beauty, will 
soon stand alone and unprotected in the world, 
unless you will fill a mother's place to her, Stina.” 

The weeping domestic signified her willingness 
by a mute gesture, for her grief would not allow 
any utterance, and then the dying lady continued 
her directions. 

** A few days since I received a small sum from 
my brother-in-law, which will support you both, 
with frugality, through the next year. However, 
trust not to such poor help, Stina, but as soon as 
possible after my death, you must accompany my 
daughter to Dresden, with a letter from myself, 
which you will deliver to Earnest Hoffman, a 
counsellor residing in that city, and the intimate 
friend of my deceased husband. Should he give 
you an encouraging answer with regard to the pro- 
ject, which I will there unfold, you must urge 
Ebba to prosecute the studies which the counsellor 
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will point out, and to follow faithfully all his direc- 
tions. If he does not approve, however, of my 
hint, my last hopes are futile, and I can but intrust 
my poor child to the mercy of a protecting God.’’ 

Some days elapsed after this conversation, and 
each one found Madame Reidsand more feeble 
and emaciated, till one morning, as Ebba slept 
peacefully at her side, she bade Stina approach, 
and delivered to her a letter for the counsellor 
Hoffman, along with one to her daughter, in which 
she explained her ardent wishes with regard to her 
future career. Then extending her arms towards 
the slumbering girl, she blessed her with all the 
fervour of maternal love; and turning to Stina, 
laid her cold hand in hers, murmuring—‘‘ Be to 
her as a mother, Ebba, dear child, Heaven guard 
you !’’ and then, with a long drawn sigh, fell back 
fainting on her pillow. 

When Ebba awoke from her long nap, what was 
her distress on seeing her beloved parent’s corpse 
lying decently prepared for burial, while the weep- 
ing servant prayed fervently at the side of the 
couch. 

A few days after the humble burial, Stina set off 
with her charge for Dresden, and during the long 
and fatiguing journey, nothing could exceed. the 
care with which she watched over the young Eb- 
ba; and on reaching the city, her first thought, 
afier procuring cheap lodgings, was to proceed to 
the house of the counsellor Hoffman, the direction 
to which was willingly given by their kind-hearted 
landlady. On reaching his dwelling, the dcor was 
opened by an old servant, who, inviting them to 
enter, conducted them into a parlour where reigned 
the most striking disorder. In the middle of the 
apartment stood a piano, while péle méle on every 
side were to be seen books, empty bottles, rude 
models for statuary, half-finished pictures and 
scattered papers. A large cat was the only occu- 
pant of the apartment, and at the sight of the two 
strangers, it sought to make its escape through the 
door, by which a queer-looking little man now 
entered, completely enveloped in a loose great coat. 
He took from Ebba’s trembling hand the letter 
which she now presented him, and glancing at its 
contents, exclaimed—*‘ The worthy professor dead! 
and his good wife, too! Welcome then, child, to 
my house. Your mother was right when she en- 
trusted you to my care, for I can never forget the 
favours which I received from your parents when 
I myself was in indigent circumstances. Come, 
child, come; let us have some music at once ;’’ 
and with these words he took his seat at the piano, 
chose a piece, placed it on the music desk, and 
animatedly struck the keys. Ebba gazed upon 
him with an expression of sorrow and alarm, and 
seemed inclined to shrink from this early essay, 
but the little man grew impatient, and exclaimed 
—‘* What, such an excellent musician, and yet not 
able to sing at first sight? Youcan? Ah, well, 
here is a piece composed by my friend Weber; so 
make haste; don’t be frightened, but begin imme- 
diately.”’ 
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The agitated Ebba made several attempts before 
she could command her voice entirely, but scarcely 
had she sung through the first line of the recitative, 
when Hoffman interrupted her with a loud cry of 
joy, and yielding to that singularity which regu- 
lated all his movements, he ran towards the door 
which opened into the next apartment, vociferating 
loudly—‘‘ Jean Paul Richter, Karl Weber, make 
haste, both of you—come in.’’ 

At this summons, the two friends hastened into 
the parlour, and taking his seat once more at the 
piano, Hoffman recommenced playing, while at his 
bidding, Ebba exerted herself to please in the vocal 
department; and such was her success that she 
was often interrupted by the expressions of delight 
and admiration which burst from the great musi- 
cian and the illustrious author. 

** Ah!”’ exclaimed Jean Paul, as he clasped his 
hands in ecstacy together, ‘‘ never have I heard 
such sounds from any human voice! She is surely 
an angel and not a mortal!’’ while Weber, on his 
part, advanced towards her, and remarked, with 
that melancholy smile, which was so peculiar 
to him, ‘‘ Lady, you sing admirably !’’ and as 
Ebba turned timidly from one to the other, Hoff- 
man, cried out, ‘‘ A great singer! yes, she will be 
the first in Germany. Three months practice, 
and you shall make your public debut, child. 
Weber shall be your singing-master, and I will 
teach you declamation.”’ 

** And what do you anticipate ?’’ asked Stina, 
in a tone of doubtful inquiry. 

‘What do I anticipate? Why then, my old 
friend, come fortune and glory. Ah, I see you 
do not yet comprehend; but the delight of the 
public and the gold of the stage-director will soon 
make matters clear.’’ 

‘**T will write a short opera expressly for her,’’ 
said Jean Paul, animatedly. 

** And I will compose the music for it,’’ added 
Weber, modestly. 

** What subject will you choose ?’’ inquired the 
energetic Hoffman. 

“* What think you of Oberon for this Titania ?”’ 
whispered the poet. 

‘* Capital !’’ rejoined his friend. 

(Neighbours are blessings.) Notwithstanding 
the brilliant hopes with which Hoffman encouraged 
the talented orphan, she still, by Stina’s good 
counsel, continued in the obscure hotel where they 
had first chosen their abode, and where one small 
chamber, with a smaller ante-room, served for their 
accommodation. A fine piano occupied nearly half 
its space, and here, shut out from the bustle of the 
world, Ebba gave her whole time to her particular 
studies, without giving access to any visitors ex- 
cept Hoffman, who gave her lessons at his own 
house, and therefore came but occasionally, and 
Weber, who, notwithstanding his weak state of 
health, appeared every day, so anxious was he that 
she should make her debut at an early period ; and 
possessing a decided passion for music, along with 
the highest natural gifts, Ebba was little dependent 
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on the assistance of art, but at the end of two 
months was quite ready to appear on the stage, as 
her mother’s letter advised, although, owing to 
Weber’s ill health, the ‘‘ Oberon’’ was not ready 
for her debut as first proposed. 

One evening, as Ebba and her nurse returned 
from a short walk, they met a stranger on the 
common stair-case, who ascended with them to the 
highest story, and entered the apartment exactly 
opposite their own. Stina had before observed the 
lady, as she left her room every morning at early 
dawn and returned by breakfast time with a bundle 
of what seemed to be needlework, till, interested 
by her apparent destitution, she made some kind 
advances, and so won on the stranger's confidence, 
that she at length asked whether they wished to 
give out work, offering her own services for its 
performance. 

‘Tt matters not what return you make me,”’ 
said she, ‘‘ for I am very poor; and if you cannot 
afford money, I will take food instead.” 

Stina’s warm heart was deeply moved by her 
modest request, and she immediately introduced 
her to her young mistress, who, attracted by her 
apparent good-breeding, invited her to remain to 
breakfast, and so sought to amuse and interest her 
mind, that for a brief space she seemed to forget 
her secret sorrows. The lady was about thirty 
years of age, and although dreadfully disfigured by 
small-pox, her face still wore the remnants of for- 
mer beauty, while her conversation, although car- 
ried on in the German language, revealed a soft 
Italian accent. Her manners showed education 
and an acquaintance with the world, and it was 
easy to perceive that poverty had not affected the 
active mind along with the emaciated body. 

“* Now, pray, come dine with us to-day,”’ plead- 
ed Ebba, as she rose to depart ; ‘‘ we sit down ex- 
actly at six, and you must not disappoint us by a 
refusal.’’ 

Affected by the maiden’s gentle goodness, the 
lady took Ebba’s hand in both of hers and sought 
to give expression to her gratitude, but with a 
hearty embrace, Ebba exclaimed—‘‘ Ah, I know 
well what it is to be poor; but now that better 
days are in store for me, let us enjoy them to- 
gether.”’ 

‘* My good days are all gone,’’ said her com- 
panion, sadly; ‘‘I have nothing more to hope for 
in this dark world ;’’ and Theresa—for that was 
the stranger’s name—smiled at first as she spoke, 
and then, as if overcome by some sudden emotion, 
withdrew to the window, while Ebba’s young 
heart beat with sympathy and solicitude as she 
saw the big tears course one another down her 
pale cheeks. Such was Theresa’s reserve, that it 
required constant solicitation and frequent invita- 
tions to draw her from the seclusion of her own 
chamber, and nought but Ebba’s sweetness and 
delicacy of deportment could have won her entire 
confidence. 

Impatient for the maiden’s debit, the g@od Hoff- 
man would not wait for Weber’s promised compo- 
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sition, but searching among the published collec- 
tion, he at length determined that the character of 
Zerlina, in Don Giovanni, would be exactly suited 
to the fair and pretty Swede; and he himself in- 
structed her in her part of that splendid poem by 
Mozart—a part which she acquired in a few 
lessons. 

“The next part regards costume,’’ observed 
Hoffman, as they sat together one evening; ‘‘ and 
as you are your own mantua-maker, I will furnish 
you with gold for the purchase of the stuff, which 
you must cut out from the rough sketch which I 
will now prepare ;’’ and taking his seat at the 
table, he called for pencil and paper, sketched 
Zerlina’s dress in a few moments, designated the 
colours, placed six pieces of gold on the piano, 
and then, with a ‘‘sure and be ready by the next 
Thursday,”’ abruptly left the apartment. 

Ebba remained perfectly motionless, so bewil- 
dered was she by the conflicting emotions of joy 
and fear. Only two days, and her fate would be 
decided! What an agitating thought! Renown 
and riches, or disgrace and poverty—for so Hoff- 
man had marked out the two extremes. ‘‘ And 
not even poverty with resignation,’’ thought she, 
“but that poverty which my own efforts might have 
warded off.’’ With her brow burning with fever, 
agitated and alarmed, she once more approached 
the piano With the intention of trying ber part; 
but her nervous fingers absolutely refused to do 
their duty, and the keys hardly returned the least 
sound to her feeble touch. Just then Theresa 
entered the apartment. 

** Ah, dear child,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ you must 
summon more courage and resolution if you hope 
to succeed. Once yield to fear, and everything 
is lost; but repress it now, and your heart will 
not probably fail in the hour of need. Come now, 
dear Ebba, be composed; I will play the piece and 
you must sing it for me,’’ she soothingly added, 
as, taking her seat at the piano, she touched the 
keys with such masterly execution, that Ebba 
cried out, delightedly—‘‘ What an excellent musi- 
cian you are! Why, dear lady, have you never 
offered to accompany me before ?”’ 

** Because I am bound by a solemn vow never 
again to touch these keys for my own gratification, 
and in doing so now I only repay you in a small 
degree for the kindness which has shed a gleam 
of sunshine over my dark and clouded pathway of 
existence. But away with explanations,’’ she 
added, with apparent effort. ‘‘Come, make haste 
to sing this part, which belongs to the Zerlina. I 
have often heard it from the lips of Donna Flores, 
in Naples, whose chef d’euvre it was; and per- 
haps I can afford you some hints touching her 
manner of performing it.’’ 

Thanks to Theresa's good counsel and fine 
taste, Ebba made such improvement in its execu- 
tion, that at Hoffman's next lesson he could not 
sufficiently express his delight at the success of his 
pupil. @ 

On her return home the following day, Stina 
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found Theresa busily engaged in sewing on the 
Zerlina’s dress ; and when it was finished, nothing 
could exceed Ebba’s childish delight as she stood 
before the mirror clad in her rich orange petticoat 
and black velvet corsages, while Theresa, over- 
come by some sudden emotion, turned hastily 
away and sought to conceal her gushing tears. 

At length the momentous day arrived, and at an 
early hour Ebba softly tapped at her friend's door, 
and inquired whether she would accompany her to 
prayers in the neighbouring chapel. 

‘Yes, dear Ebba, you shall have my most fer- 
vent supplications this day,’’ she exclaimed, as 
she joined the maiden and the anxious Stina. 
** Well may I plead God’s guidance on one who 
is about to enter on a fearful career, careless of its 
perils, unconscious of its disappointments. Nay, 
now, my child, do not regard my gloomy words, 
for I am sick this morning,’’ she added, as she 
marked the shade that passed over the maiden’s 
cheerful brow; and hastening down the stairs she 
accompanied them to the neighbouring chapel, 
where, absorbed in her supplications for the sake 
of the young orphan, the kind-hearted Theresa 
was the last to rise from her kneeling position. 

On leaving the church, Ebba clung affection- 
ately to her friend's arm, saying—‘* You must not 
leave me to-day, dear Theresa; you must even 
accompany me to the theatre this evening, and by 
your good presence cheer me on to success.”’ 

‘*T accompany you?”’ cried her friend, starting 
back as if struck by some sudden terror. ‘‘I 
cannot witness your success. No—no; I will not 
go;—you must not require such a sacrifice from 
me ;’’ and so saying she drew her arm from the 
clasp of the affectionate girl. Ebba burst into tears 
of disappointment, and, as if moved by her dis- 
tress, ‘I‘heresa suddenly approached, and murmur- 
ed, after a moment’s space—‘‘ Forgive me, dear 
child—beloved Ebba, forgive me. My resolution 
is taken, and I will not yield to any selfish sugges- 
tions. This day I have prayed for you with a 
fervour which I have not known for many years; 
now I feel that Heaven will grant me strength for 
the effort, and I promise to accompany you.’’ 

Theresa kept her word and actually accompa- 
nied Ebba to the theatre, where she not only dressed 
her in the costume of the Zerlina, but even fol- 
lowed her to the side scenes with encouragement 
and sympathy, till, when her young friend appeared 
on the stage, she could no longer repress her deep 
anxiety, but covered her face with her hand, and 
sank half-fainting on her chair. Soon the enthu- 
siastic plaudits of the audience, mingled with their 
shouts of congratulation, aroused her from her 
painful stupor, and she looked up to meet the 
embrace of the young and excited debutante, who 
left the stage in the moment of her complete suc- 
cess. Never had Dresden smiled on a more beau- 
tiful creature—never had it listened to a sweeter 
or more touching voice. The whole corps pressed 
around to offer their congratulation; Hoffman 


clasped her delightedly in his arms; Weber, with 
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wet eyes, exclaimed, ‘‘ You have restored me to 
health; I am well again;—I will immediately 
finish the ‘ Oberon;’’’ while, carried away as by 
a sort of delicious frenzy, Jean Paul threw him- 
self at her feet, and exclaimed, passionately, 
** Lady, your music carried me to the heaven from 
whence you came!’’ Many of the artists and 
distinguished citizens of Dresden hastened to do 
homage to the talented maiden, and Ebba might 
have been too much carried away by her success, 
if, just then, in the very moment of adulation and 
caresses, an icy hand had not clasped hers with a 
pressure as if of warning. Ebba turned round, 
and met the fixed gaze of Theresa, pale as was 
Biirger’s Leonore, when borne away by her spectre 
bridegroom. 

‘*Beware, Ebba!’’ she whispered; ‘‘ you are 
breathing the air of contagion; the cup of poison 
is at your very lip. Let your voice only fail to do 
its duty, and this crowd of admirers who now 
worship you as an angel, will neglect, ay, totally 
desert you. Beloved child, I bid you beware !”’ 
and throwing her shaw! around Ebba, she drew 
her into a private box, where sat the faithful Stina, 
almost overcome by the complete success of her 
beloved charge. 

** Joy—joy! dear Stina!’’ exclaimed the ex- 
cited girl, as, throwing her arms around her nurse’s 
neck, she sobbed aloud in her excess of happiness. 
‘* Ah, my mother was quite right ;—I feel that she 
pointed out to me my true career.”’ 

**Stina,’’ interrupted Theresa, ‘‘ watch over this 
dear girl in her hour of delirium. I charge you, 
as you value her soul's health, watch over her, for 
her hour of peril is at hand.”’ 

Just then, Ebba was summoned again for her 
part on the stage, and once more the theatre rang 
with the deafening applause of the delighted pub- 
lic, till, when the curtain fell and she hastened to 
resume her simple dress, what was her surprise to 
find a handsome cashmere in its stead, while at 
the door stood the happy Hoffman, ready to con- 
duct her to a handsome carriage. As he led her 
along the gallery, he whispered kindly in her ear, 
“* Dear child, I will see you safe to your proper 
home—for the poor attic is no longer yours!’’ and 
before she could prefer any remonstrance, the ear- 
riage rolled rapidly over the paved streets, and 
stopping at a handsome hotel, her friend sprang 
out and led the astonished Ebba into a large and 
splendid apartment. 

‘* Where am I?’’ she hurriedly inquired—“ say, 
dear friend, where am I ?”’ 

‘*In your own house, dear prima donna,”’ an- 
swered the smiling Hoffman, as he rubbed his 
hands in exultation together. 


“* Tt cannot be !’’ was her doubting reply. 


“* Yes, indeed, it is yours entirely ; and I inave 
but one request to make in return.”’ 

** What is that ?”’ 

‘* That you will place your signature at the bot- 
tom of this three years’ engagement to the theatre, 
an engagement which ensures you the handsome 
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sum of one thousand ducats per month !”’ and then, 
with a hearty embrace, the good old man bid adieu 
to the happy Ebba, who spent the whole night im 
trying to realize her exceeding good fortune. 

The fame of the prima donna increased with 
every day; visitors from all parts of Germany 
hastened to Dresden to listen to her delicious voice, 
and, perfectly at ease in her new position, the ta- 
lented maiden made the most generous use of her 
fortune and her fame. The élite of Dresden daily 
sought an introduction through her friend Hoff- 
man, and her elegant manners and cultivated mind 
soon won an equal share of admiration with her 
dramatic talents and her exquisite voice. In the 
midst of her good fortune, Ebba still remained 
true to the poor Theresa, and even besought her 
to occupy a chamber in her hotel—an offer, how- 
ever, which the Italian resolutely refused. She 
chose those early morning hours, when she might 
meet the young Swede uninterrupted by any other 
visitors; she gave the most judicious advice with 
regard to the parts of the drama in which she was 
to appear; and, above all, she sought, by adroit 
questionings and tender watchfulness, to discover 
whether Ebba’s warm heart still remained un- 
touched amid the love and adulation which were 
lavished upon her from every side. 

One morning, when Theresa, in her friendly 
way, entered without rapping, she found Ebba 
busily engaged in reading a note, which she blush- 
ingly thrust into her bosom, as her friend entered. 

‘*Ebba,’’ said Theresa, with deep solemnity, 
as she retained the girl’s trembling hand in hers, 
‘*remember, your mother may now be watching 
you from her celestial home—even now she may 
be conscious of the need you have of her protee- 
tion.”’ ' 

‘* My secrets are my own,”’ said the maiden, 
petulantly. ‘‘ What right have you to interfere ?”’ 

** Poor child, I am not angry with you,’’ replied 
Theresa, soothingly ; ‘‘I have indeed no right to 
inquire into your heart’s secrets; but for the sake 
of your dead parents, for your talents and your 
fame, do not hide from me, your best friend, this 
agitating, perhaps fatal secret.’’ 

Half unwillingly, and yet resolutely, the blush- 
ing Ebba placed the note in her friend's extended 
hand, but hardly had Theresa observed the signa- 
ture, when, growing deadly pale, she feebly ex- 
claimed—‘‘ God has sent me to save you from great 
peril! Ebba, the Count de Karu requests an in- 
terview; he waits you in the drawing-room ;—- 
invite him here immediately ;’’ and hastily adding 
the single word ‘‘Come,”’ at the bottom of the 
note, she rang the bell, gave it to the servant who 
just then entered, and then threw herself in a chair, 
while Ebba regarded her with looks of speechless 
surprise. 

‘* My God, grant me strength to bear this last 
trial which thou hast pleased to lay upon me,”’ 
murmured the unhappy woman, as, suddenly 
springing up, she paced hurriedly up and down the 
spacious chamber. ‘‘ And yet, how wiilingly will 
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I suffer if this child can but be rescued from the 
dark fate which, during so many years, has bowed 
me to the very earth. Ebba, dear Ebba, this man 
deceives you when he speaks of love; when he 
promises you happiness, he does but utter a foul 
falsehood. Like one of those evil spirits whom 
you read of in your old Swedish chronicles, he 
will make prey of your beauty, your talents and 
your glory. Ebba, dear Ebba, Heaven has indeed 
marked me out for your deliverer.’’ 

While she was yet speaking, the Count de 
Karu entered the apartment, and at the first glance 
at Theresa, his smiling face became clouded, and 
he drew back with an expression of alarm. But 
placing herself between him and the half-open 
door, ‘Theresa turned to Ebba, exclaiming—‘‘ See 
how he grows pale before me—the strong man 
before the feeble woman! But well may he 
tremble, when he recalls his past career. Ten 
years ago, and Vienna echoed with the praises of 
a young songstress as fair, as talented, as innocent 
as you are. Ebba, yonder man breathed love into 
her ear, and she willingly believed his honeyed 
words. For his sake, she gave up all—her fame, 
her talents and her beauty—all, all became his. 
Suddenly, he sickened with that most horrible of 
all diseases, small-pox, and, regardless of her 
danger, she watched beside his bed of suffering, 
day after day she soothed his fretfulness into pa- 
tience, and night after night she administered the 
medicines by which alone his life was saved. But, 
alas! the contagion soon seized upon her as its 
prey; and, extended upon a bed of torture, she 
lay through long weeks, without a friend to com- 
fort her, ay, not even yonder man, for whose un- 
worthy sake she had overcome her feelings of 
natural dread and aversion. At length she re- 
covered, but with the entire loss of her beauty and 
her voice—for both had been destroyed by that 
terrible disease. Worse than all, he openly de- 
clared his indifference—he even taunted her with 
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her change of features, her despair and her desti- 
tution, till, overcome by shame, disappointment, 
misery, hunger, she had almost learned to hate 
her kind, when one heart proffered her its sym- 
pathy and won her to her better self ere the sacri- 
fice was complete. ‘That heart was yours, dear 
Ebba—that wretched victim was myself !’’ 

Ebba sobbed aloud with grief and sympathy, 
while the brow-beaten count sought to effect a 
retreat. 

‘* And now begone, sir,”’ said Theresa, in lofty 
tones. ‘‘ For this once you have been baffled. 
Away—begone!’’ and cowering with confusion 
and indignation, the wily count obeyed her com- 
mand and retired from the apartment. 

‘*Dear child,’’ exclaimed Theresa, as she 
pressed the sobbing girl to her bosom, ‘‘ give your 
affections to art alone. In it you will find a part- 
ner who will require your heart, your time, your 
strength, your every exertion, while he places on 
your brow his glorious and undying crown. Be- 
tray him once, and you lose forever your place on 
his starry throne. Ebba, will not my fall make 
you watchful over your own! Will you not pro- 
mise to watch sedulously over your too susceptible 
heart ?”’ 

It seemed, indeed, as if a good Providence had 
but spared Theresa to be the deliverer of the 
Swedish maiden, for only a few weeks after this 
disclosure, she closed her eyes on a world which 
had long been to her nought but darkness, while 
Ebba—thanks to the guardian talisman which her 
friend had bequeathed her—yet preserves all the 
might of her talents, all the brilliancy of her youth 
and beauty, and is still the enthusiastic boast of 
Germany. 

When interrogated concerning the secret of her 
power, and the coldness which she displays to her 
crowds of admirers, her constant answer is—‘‘ Art 
is a jealous partner, and I have pledged myself to 
be faithful to him in all things !’’ 
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SUNDAY EVENING. 


BY ANGELE HULL. 


Twente is a holy calm on all things now— 
A pleasing sadness dwelling in the heart; 
Peace—leave no frown of care upon the brow, 
And from the soul let bitter thoughts depart: 
Ay! glorify God’s name on bended knee, 
And thank him for a land so fair and free. 


There is a stillness reigning in the air 
That lulls the soul in peaceful reverie 
Laugh gently—softly speak—oh! who can bear 
To break the spell by vexing sounds of glee’ 
When e’en the setting sun sinks slowly now 
Behind the gilded trees and mountain brow. 


The flowers, too, their homage seem to tend, 

By sending up their incense to the sky, 
Upon the air, as peacefully they bend 

Toward the ground on which their shadows lie : 
Peace for the weary heart! tis hush’d in prayer— 
Rest for the labourer that lingers there. 


The merrow brings its hourly toil again, 
That’s laid aside upon so sweet a day— 
The morrow brings its troubles and its pain; 
Rest, busy souls! then, rest while yet ye may, 
And fling away unkindness from the heart— 
Remember Him who set this day apart. 











THE DUCHESS OF BAVARIA.* 


A GLIMPSE OF 


THE DARK AGES. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


“ Thou hast killed the sweetest innocent 


That e’er did lift up eye.” 


“When we shall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven.”—OTHELLO. 


> HE light of history over past 
years shows us many a scene 
that startles our credulity, but 
we see only the same phases 
of human passion as in modern 
times. 

The period was about 1263, 
the scene an apartment in the ducal palace 
at Munich, capital of Bavaria. It was su- 
perbly furnished according to the taste of 
that day, which, if it yielded in elegance 
and refinement to modern luxury, made 
amends in massive richness and splendour. 
On an embroidered couch, under the shadow of 
the heavy silken hangings of the window, through 
which, however, the soft air of a summer after- 
noon stole gently, a young and lovely woman was 
reclining. Her dress was simple, though rich, 
and her form such as needed no external aid to set 
off its matchless symmetry. Her features were 
exquisitely chiseled, and youthful almost to child- 
ishness. The extreme delicacy and fairness of her 
complexion added to her juvenile appearance, and 
the round arm and dimpled hand that supported 
her head were slight enough to show that years 
had not yet matured her singular beauty. 

The attitude of the fair girl—for, though wed- 
ded, she seemed no more—was one of thoughtful- 
ness and dejection. ‘Tears stood in her large blue 
eyes, but ere they fell from the fringing lids to her 
cheek, she wiped them away, and turned to the 
window, where the fresh air lifted her brown locks 
and fanned her forehead gratefully. 

The door of the apartment opened slowly; the 
fair occupant rose from her seat. A noble-looking 
man, in the prime of life, entered and saluted her 
with a profound obeisance. 

‘*T ask pardon of your highness,” said he, 
“‘that I have ventured into your presence unan- 
nounced. I thought to find my lord, the duke, 
here.” 

** He is not here, Count Hirschau,”’ replied the 
lady; ‘‘he may be in the apartment of Queen 
Elizabeth.” 






* I find the chronicle from which this story is taken, in 
Lyse’s collection of celebrated European traditions. 


The count again bowed low and withdrew. As 
the door closed after him, a side door opened, and 
a man of athletic person and strongly marked fea- 
tures came in. His step was haughty; his coun- 
tenance wore an habitual expression of sternness ; 
his movements were abrupt; his voice harsh; but 
in his aspect was a certain nobility, inseparable, 
perhaps, from lofty birth and the habit of com- 
manding, and a courtesy not devoid of grace, that, 
when he chose, could secure affection as well as 
respect. When the iron will and the majesty of 
physical strength can bow to the loveliness of 
woman, the enchantress is usually more proud of 
her conquest than where she has subdued only in- 
tellectual power. It was with this pride that Mary 
loved Louis, Duke of Bavaria. 

‘* Who went hence just now, Mary ?” said he, 
somewhat abruptly. ‘‘I heard the rustling of 
spurs as I entered.” 

‘** Count Hirschau,’’ answered the duchess, ‘‘ was 
here in search of you.” 

‘* Count Hirschau ?”? repeated Louis; and bend- 
ing his eyes on his wife, who looked up in his face 
with loving confidence, added, quickly—‘‘ Thou 
hast been weeping! ‘The vassal has seen the wife 
of his sovereign in tears !” 

‘* Nay, my lord,” said Mary, softly, and cast- 
ing down her eyes; ‘‘I was thinking of my dear 
mother.”? 

‘* Always pining after home!’? muttered the 
duke, impatiently. ‘‘ Cannot my love supply to 
thee the place of home and parents ?”” 

‘* Be not angry, Louis,” whispered his beautiful 
wife, throwing one fair arm around his neck and 
leaning her head on his shoulder—‘‘ be not angry 
with me. It is but natural I should sometimes 
grieve for those I have loved since infancy. Were 
I again at my father’s court in Brabant, how im- 
patiently would I long to be again with thee, my 
Louis! Suffer me, then, to weep sometimes when 
I remember my loving father, my tender mother!” 

‘*Mary,” said the duke, somewhat sternly, 
though he permitted and returned the caress she 
profiered, pressing his lips passionately to her 
snowy forehead, ‘‘deem me not selfish nor exact- 
ing. Thy parents have other children; I have but 
thee to love in the world. There have been be- 
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fore me, Dukes of Bavaria, but none other save 
myself have been—shall be—the husband of Mary 
of Brabant. Since the day that made thee mine, 
I have mourned that the deep love my heart bore 
thee has been but coldly—nay, reproach me not! 
But I know thy gentle nature cannot feel a pas- 
siun so absorbing, so powerful pe 

‘*Thou art cruel to doubt me,”? murmured the 
wife, lifting her head from his bosom and gazing 
into his eyes, while her own filled with tears. 

** Beloved, I doubt thee not. I but lamented 
that thy nature was so much gentler than my own; 
and yet—an’ it were not, I should not love thee 
half so much—mine is a wayward heart, Mary. 
It will need all thy tenderness to pardon me.” 

The confession speedily restored a smile to the 
lovely face of the duchess. The next moment 
they were interrupted by one of the duke’s pages, 
who brought him a letter just delivered by a mes- 
senger. It seemed to be on business of moment, 
for the duke cut the string that secured its folds 
and broke the seal impatiently; and his brow 
flushed as he read its contents. Mary watched 
him with eager anxiety. Dismissing thepage by 
a sign, the duke turned to his wife. 

‘**It is even as I thought, Mary; I must leave 
thee for a brief season. But cheer up ;—thy tears 
would be an ill omen of my success. Go, now, 
and walk. I will join thee presently, in my sis- 
ter’s apartment.’’ 

The duke left the room, and Mary, throwing a 
shaw! over her shoulders, and summoning her fa- 
vourite attendant, descended into the garden. 





The coolness of the evening air was refreshing, 
and calmed the troubled thoughts of the youthful 
duchess. Accompanied by her attendant, she 
walked up and down the avenues of the garden till 
they came, almost unexpectedly, before a natural 
arbour, formed by interlacing boughs, over which 
crept a vine laden with golden and crimson flowers. 
The picture there presented arrested Mary’s atten- 
tion; she touched the arm of her companion, and 
they approached softly. 

A boy of uncommon beauty was seated on the 
ground, writing ina small portfolio. His face, seen 
as he bent over his task, was fair as that of a girl, 
and shaded by long clustering golden locks, that 
floated also in rich profusion over his shoulders. 
As, at intervals, in the ecstacy of composition, he 
raised his deep blue eyes upwards, with the rapt 
expression on his broad white brow, he might have 
formed a sculptor’s model for the genius of poetry. 

The duchess gazed admiringly for a few mo- 
ments, then coming close to him, still unperceived, 
she laid her hand on his head and said, in a voice 
of playful sweetness—‘‘ Art thou summoning the 
muses, Conradin ¢”” 

The boy started up, let fall his pencil, and 
blushed deeply ; but soon recovering from his em- 
barrassment, answered—‘‘I had the will, dear 
aunt—would the power were equal. All the Ho- 
henstauffens, you know, were poets; my grand- 
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sire, Frederic the Second, sang songs, and also 
mine uncle, Enzino, even in imprisonment. Ah, 
I have poetry within me, but I cannot utter it.” 

‘*Time will give thee speech,’’ said the duch- 
ess, smiling affectionately. ‘* Thou art yet too 
young, my Conradin.” 

** As tall as your highness, my gracious aunt,” 
exclaimed the young scion of Suabia. ‘‘ And 
truly, methinks, at twelve years old, one is no 
longer a child. Have you not said, yourself, that I 
am a true Hohenstauffen? And has not mine 
uncle Louis taken pains to teach me what it is fit- 
ting a man should learn ?”’ 

‘* A very hero, in sooth!” cried Mary, laughing 
and turning to Ida, her attendant. ‘‘ Truly, I 
must, betimes, begin to embroider a scarf for the 
knight, Conradin of Suabia.” 

‘*Nay, aunt, Iam not yet a knight, for I must 
first win the golden spurs,’ said the boy, drawing 
himself up proudly. ‘‘ But if you choose to call 
me no more your dear cousin Conradin, call me 
King of Naples, for such I am !” 

He was turning away, with something of boyish 
petulance, but the next moment the shade passed 
from his brow; and taking the hand of his royal 
kinswoman, he raised it with an air of gallantry to 
his lips. ‘*‘ Were I even the emperor, as I hope 
one day to be, I should remain still your own Con- 
radin!”? And then he bounded away, singing as 
he went. 

‘*He is a noble boy,” said Mary to her com- 
panion. ‘‘ Misfortune has early ripened his mind; 
—even his outward frame outstrips his years.” 

Ida smiled as she answered—‘‘ He does not deem 
himself too young to vow allegiance to a lady and 
wear her colours ” 

The duchess glanced at Ida’s blue robe, and 
remembered hearing Conradin ask his mother to 
have his velvet mantle of that. colour. ‘‘ He isa 
true son,’’ said she, laughing, ‘‘of the country 
which is his birthright, and over which I trust he 
will rule in time. But fetch me yonder portfolio ; 
I would see some of his poetic musings.” 

Mary read some of the verses, commenting upon 
them and praising the genius of her young kins- 
man; then giving the portfolio to Ida, went back 
slowly into the palace. 

The attendant continued to walk through the 
avenues of the garden, her head drooping pensively 
and her eyes fixed on the ground. As she pene- 
trated deeper into the embowering shade, her step 
became quicker and more irregular; and when, 
reaching a spot where a marble fountain gleamed 
white amidst the vivid foliage, and shot up a crystal 
column of water, to fall in a cool and refreshing 
shower, she found a seat close by, Ida flung her- 
self upon it and covered her face with her hands, 
while the quick convulsive heaving of her bosom 
showed that she was agitated by no ordinary 
emotion. 

For some minutes she wept in silence. At 
length she endeavoured to calm herself, and wiped 
away her tears. A step was heard among the 
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trees; she started up suddenly, grew pale as death, 
and the next instant her whole face was suffused 
with crimson. The struggle was but for an instant. 
Recovering her composure by a strong effort, she 
went forward a few paces to meet Count Hirschau, 
whose step she heard approaching. 

The count was apparently abstracted; he bowed 
low to the lady, and was passing on. 

‘*Hold, count; a word with you!’ exclaimed 
Ida. 

Hirschau turned back, bowed again, and asked, 
courteously, but coldly—‘‘ What is your pleasure, 
lady ?”? 

Like an ice-bolt to the maiden’s heart were those 
few chilling words. A tremor ran through her 
frame ; she felt the blood forsake her cheek. 

** Nothing—nothing!”? she exclaimed hastily, 
motioning him to begone; and retreating, she sank 
again upon the seat. 

The count approached her, not knowing what to 
make of this singular behaviour. 

‘*What is the matter?”? asked he, alarmed. 
‘* Has aught happened—for Heaven’s sake, tell me 
—has aught happened—to the duchess !”” 

‘*No—no! Leave me—begone!” cried Ida, 
vehemenily. 

‘**Lady, you are not well,’? said the count. 
‘* Permit me to conduct you into the palace.” 

Proudly the assistance was rejected ; and with a 
courteous expression of regret for her indisposition, 
Hirschau obeyed her repeated commands, and left 
her. 

“* He was all anxiety for her safety,’? murmured 
Ida bitterly. ‘‘I am nought in his eyes; I am 
worth but cold words; but her—/er he loves—as 
—as he should not. Does she return his love ? 
Oh, madness; I dare not ask myself the ques- 
tion !” 

Again starting up, and concealing her face in 
her scarf, the unhappy girl hastened to seek the 
shelter of her own apartment. 

Meanwhile the duchess was seated, at the rich 
hour of sunset, in the apartment of her husband’s 
sister, Elizabeth, widow of King Conrad 1V. The 
embroidery frames were put aside for the day; the 
royal sisters had been conversing of the past, and 
of the intimation the duke had given that he in- 
tended soon to depart with his army for the Rhine. 

‘** Let us have no more sad fancies, dear sister,”’ 
said Mary, walking to the window. ‘‘ Come here 
and look into the court; here is your fair son Con- 
radin, trying the mettle of the fiery steed his uncle 
gave him yesterday.” 

The queen smiled, but it was a melancholy smile. 
**T would,” she murmured, ‘‘ that my brave boy 
had been a girl!” 

** Why so?” 


‘*T could then keep my child always. Now he 


must needs go forth in a few years to battle, and 
be lost to me.”? 

‘* Give not place to such forebodings,”’ said the 
duchess. 

** Ah, sister, you are kind, and so, most truly, 
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is my brother Louis, my protector; but, alas! the 
imperial throne is vacant; the times are wild. 
How soon may we need the bold arm of my brother 
to defend our very lives!” 

‘* And if it were so, rest secure in that defence,”? 
answered Mary. ‘‘ You have marveled oft to see 
me so confident in my lord’s success; but I have 
an assurance from destiny—these eyes shall never 
behold him in reverse.” 

‘* What mean you?” 

‘*T have never told it you, nor any one; but it 
is nevertheless a pledge to my own heart. When 
I was yet a child, one day, walking out attended 
by my governess and a servant, we met a gipsy 
woman. * I. gave her money ; she seized my hand, 
looked in my face eagerly, and asked leave to read 
my fortunes. I consented; she examined my hand 
attentively. ‘Ah, princess,’ cried she, ‘here is a 
crown, which love shall place on that fair head. 
Love is your portion—love until death; and he 
you love shall mourn over your tomb. Pray only 
that its lame wither not your days ere their prime!” 
The prediction has been in part fulfilled—the rest 
is appointed. God hath willed I shall die before 
my Louis? And is not death far from me? Am 
I not young and blooming with health? So is 
Louis destined to a life full of years.” 

Here Conradin opened the door and entered to 
his mother, radiant with youthful spirits and gayety. 
Duke Louis followed him. It was the hour for 
the evening meal. The duke took the hand of his 
wife, pressing it affectionately as he conducted her 
to the dining-hall. After two hours spent in the 
quiet domestic enjoyment seldom allotted to sove- 
reigns, Mary rose to retire to her apartment, and 
called Ida. The maiden came, but so pale, silent 
and abstracted, that her gentle mistress insisted 
she was ill at ease, and would not suffer her to 
perform the usual duties of attendance on her per- 
son. Dismissing her, she commanded that, if not 
better on the morrow, her own physician should 
be summoned to prescribe for her. 





Ida’s keen-eyed jealousy had not misled her in 
the suspicion that had entered her mind. The 
proud and cold Count Hirschau was, indeed, ena- 
moured of the beautiful Duchess of Bavaria. From 
the moment he had first seen her, she had reignéd 
queen over all his thoughts. But his love was 
pure and lofty as its object; it had grown up in 
his heart before her marriage with the duke. Be- 
fore Louis ‘had even thought of soliciting her hand, 
the count had been dispatched with some message 
from his sovereign to Mary’s father, the Duke of 
Brabant. 

Freedom from restraint and courtly gayety were 
the prevailing fashion at the court of Brabant, and 
the count was frequently in the society of the 
young and lovely princess. Her extreme beauty, 
her cultivation of mind, and the goodness of her 
heart, made a profound impression upon him; and 
her cordiality of manner towards himself failed not 
to awaken the sweetest hopes in his breast. 
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Count Henry of Hirschau was a very handsome 
man, and well skilled in all the accomplishments 
and learning that befitted a nobleman in that day. 
He could handle the pen as admirably as the sword, 
and was the most powerful vassal of the Duke of 
Bavaria, his firmest support, and his trusted friend. 
He was known to be admitted to the strictest con- 
fidence and treated as a brother by the haughty 
Louis. In those perilous times, when the German 
empire was rent by feud and faction, when force, 
not right, held supremacy, and so many princes 
trembled on their thrones, the road to power and 
renown lay open to a man like Hirschau. He 
called to mind the fortunes of other knights, who, 
by prowess and brave deeds alone, had won the 
hands of princesses. T'o win his fair idol thus, was 
the brightest dream of his youth, the object of all 
his hopes. 

One day, on his way to the cabinet of the Duke 
of Brabant, he met the princess Mary. 

** Does your highness know,” he asked, looking 
at her earnestly, ‘‘that I must leave your father’s 
court to-morrow ?”? 

** It grieves me that our court must lose so fair 
an ornament,”’ said the princess, timidly, and en- 
deavoured to pass on. 

** Not yet—go not yet!”? exclaimed Henry ; and 
kneeling, he pressed her hand to his burning lips. 
** Or do you hate me, princess? If not, give me 
but a token that I may be permitted—to think of 
you !”” 

Mary was startled by his eagerness ; she blushed 
and hesitated; but the count’s looks were so be- 
seeching, that she was ashamed to refuse him. so 
small a favour. She loosened a ribbon that bound 
her fair brown hair, gave it to the count, and went 
on her way without speaking a word. 

Henry departed, but wore the ribbon as a talis- 
man in his bosom. Full of buoyant hopes, he re- 
turned to the court of Bavaria. On the next field 
of battle, his deeds of marvelous valour—so he 
resolved—should wrest renown from fortune her- 
self, and render him worthy to sue for the hand of 
Mary of Brabant. Meanwhile, his praises of her 
beauty and virtues filled the ears of Duke Louis. 

Fate had determined Count Hirschau should 

r disappointment. A severe illness compelled 
him to remain for several weeks a close prisoner 
in his own ancestral castle. During his sickness 
and a slow recovery, he was kept in ignorance of 
everything that had transpired at the court. As 
soon as he was able to mount a horse, he set off for 
the capital, contrary to the advice of a good monk 
who had attended him, and who thought so early 
an exposure the height of imprudence. 

As the count approached the city, he saw crowds 
of peasants in their holiday dress, and the gates 
were hung with banners and garlands of flowers. 
On inquiring what all this festivity meant, he was 
informed that preparations for great rejoicing had 
been made to celebrate the duke’s entrance with 
his newly-wedded bride. The procession was 
even then before the palace. 
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The first impulse of Count Hirschau was resent- 
ment at the duke’s silence with regard to his mar- 
riage. He might, surely, have been honoured with 
an invitation. Filled with discontent, he rode on. 
The streets were thronged with people, and deco- 
rated with triumphal arches, banners and wreaths. 
All was tumultuous gayety and delight. Count 
Henry reached the palace, and saw the duke, who 
came forward with a smile of welcome to receive 
him. But his tongue forgot its homage; his eyes 
were fixed in speechless amazement on the bride. 
Sitting on a milk-white steed, more beautiful than 
ever in her bridal attire, he saw before him Mary 
of Brabant. Her eyes roved carelessly over the 
gay scene around her, and she smiled as she re- 
ceived the homage of her new subjects. 

It was a moment of unspeakable anguish to the 
count—a moment such as changes the character 
at once, and gives a colouring to the whole after 
life. But the deepest wounds of the heart are un- 
seen; and Henry closed his with an almost super- 
human effort, and stood in a few moments calm 
and self-possessed. He replied to the duke’s con- 
gratulations on his recovered health, and joined the 
procession. 

Flowers were strewn by fair maidens in the 
path of the young bride as she moved on. They 
alighted at the palace gate, where Queen Elizabeth 
was to receive the youthful duchess. The count 
stooped and picked up a rose on which she had 
trodden. 

‘Your highness,” said he, with something of 
meaning in his look, ‘‘ has crushed a rose—and the 
rose is the flower of love !” 

“TI did it not wittingly,” replied the duchess, 
with a smile; ‘‘ nor knew I that it bore such sig- 
nificance in Bavaria. Cast away the crushed 
flower, and take from Conradin yon branch of ivy 
—emblem of unfading esteem.” 

During the banquet and festivities that ensued, 
the bearing of the duchess towards the count was 


full of a gentle dignity; friendly, without the 
slightest encouragement to confidence. Henry 
feared she might have misunderstood him. He 


whispered, as he stood near her for a moment in 
the dance—‘‘ I never thought to greet your high- 
ness as Duchess of Bavaria!” 

‘*T thought it not myself,” replied Mary. ‘‘ The 
announcement of the duke’s proposal was a sur- 
prise to me. But the choice of mine honoured 
parents is also my own. My lord surpasses in 
noble bearing and knightly virtues all princes in 
the world.” 

The count was silent. The next day, under 
the pretext that he needed quiet te establish his 
health, he obtained permission from the duke to 
return to his lonely castle. There his confessor 
informed him that in the delirium of his late ill- 
ness he had betrayed his love for Mary of Brabant. 
It had been deemed prudent, therefore, to conceal 
from hini the duke’s intended marriage. The an- 
nouncement and invitation to the bridal festivities 
had not been delivered to him. He could now 
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blame neither Louis nor the princess, who had but 
yielded to the destiny of ladies of her rank in sub- 
mitting to the will of her parents. She had broken 
no promise to him. After the first anguish of bitter 
disappointment, the count schooled his heart to 
resignation. ‘The secret of his unhappy passion 
was buried forever in his own breast. He resolved 
to return to the court to devote his life to the ser- 
vice of the duchess. It might, perhaps, be in his 
power to protect her—for he knew the violence of 
the duke’s temper and his ready jealousy. 





The duke was about to depart for the Rhine; 
messengers came almost hourly; all preparations 
for the campaign were made, and precautions taken 
for the safety of the royal ladies during his ab- 
sence. As the moment of parting drew near, 
Mary’s fortitude gave way. She passed the time 
in tears or in pravers for the safety of her husband. 

The morning before that fixed for the duke’s 
departure, she was returning from the chapel, ac- 
companied by the lady Ida. In a saloon of the 
palace, she met Count Hirschau, and stopped to 
speak with him. 

‘* You are pale, gracious lady,’’ said the count, 
with an expression of anxiety that pierced the heart 
of Ida; ‘‘ you are suffering. May your faithful 
servant ask if he can do aught to relieve you?” 

The tone of sympathy opened the fountain of 
grief. 

** Alas, this fearful war!’ cried the duchess. 
‘*T have a presentiment of evil. If Louis pp 
She could not go on for tears. 

‘* Be composed, noble mistress,’ said Hirschau. 
‘*T have vowed to be your true knight. My life 
is pledged to you and to my lord, your husband. 
It shall be sacrificed ere harm shall reach him.” 

‘*Il know your loyalty, count,’? answered the 
duchess, ‘‘and am grateful for it. How can I re- 
ward such knightly truth ?”? 

Hirschau was silent, with downcast looks, for a 
moment. But a sudden light came into his eyes. 
‘* Your highness,” said he, timidly, ‘‘ when I 
think of those happy days at Brabant, I call to 
mind that your royal father was not displeased 
when his fair duchess addressed her loyal servants 
by the friendly and familiar ‘thou.’ Would you, 
gracious lady, but call me thou, as did your mo- 
ther her lord’s faithful vassals ?”” 

The duchess coloured, and answered not for a 
moment. At length she said—‘*‘ The custom at 
the Bavarian court is different from that of Bra- 
bant. I am the wife of Duke Louis, and must 
dismiss the customs and remembrances of my 
home.” 

‘It was not thus,”’ sighed the count, mourn- 
fully, ‘‘ when you gave me the ribbon at Brabant.” 
‘* Forget the past,”’ said Mary, turning away. 

‘** Never !”? exclaimed Hirschau. ‘‘ From that 
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moment I have worn the ribbon on my breast. I 
will wear it to my grave.” 

Pale, agitated, trembling, Ida could hear no 
She hastily left the saloon. 


more. As she was 
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hurrying across the great hall, she suddenly en- 
countered the duke. 

‘* What ails thee, maiden ?”’ cried Louis, struck 
by her wild looks. ‘‘ Where is thy mistress ?”’ 

‘* Yonder, in the blue saloon, with Count Hir- 
schau.”? 

‘* Why hast thou left her ?”? demanded the duke. 

‘*Tt was not seemly to disturb with my presence 
a confidential interview,” replied the girl, trem- 
bling with jealous rage. 

The duke glared at her; his eyes flashed fire, 
but he uttered nota word. The next instant he 
strode to the saloon, and flung the door open. 
Mary gave an exclamation of joy and came to 
meet him. ‘The duke cast a searching look upon 
Hirschau, who stood calm and collected, and signed 
to him to withdraw. The count obeyed instantly. 

Mary took the hand of her husband and gazed 
tenderly in his face. ‘‘ You are pale—your hand 
trembles,”’ she said, apprehensively. ‘‘ Has aught 
happened? Tell me, Louis—oh, tell me—have I 
more to suffer than this dreadful parting ?”’ 

‘*It was but an ill dream, Mary, that discom- 
posed me,” answered the duke—for he would not 
that his noble wife should guess the base thoughts 
he had entertained. 

An hour after, as he descended into the palace 
court, he caught a glimpse of Hirschau standing 
with folded arms and gazing intently upwards. 
Louis observed him as he approached, and saw 
that his looks were directed towards a window in 
one of the apartments of the duchess. The furies 
of jealousy took possession of him. He crossed 
the court rapidly. The unconscious offender turn- 
ed, but so composed and dignified was his bearing, 
that the burst of rage was checked on the duke’s 
lips. Just then the window was thrown open. 
Conradin leaned forth, and shouted some playful 
defiance to the count, with whom he had been con- 
versing by signs. 

‘* Hirschau,”? cried Louis, who, in the shame he 
felt for having cherished unworthy suspicions, 
rushed, like most impetuous natures, into an op- 
posite, imprudent extreme, ‘‘thou goest not with 
me to morrow.”’ 

** My lord!” 

‘Nay; I leave behind me those who need tp 
protection of a knightly arm. Thou must remain 
to conduct the duchess and the queen to the strong 
hold—Donawert.”’ 

The same hour in which the duke departed with 
his troops, the duchess, Queen Elizabeth, and 
Conradin, with a convoy of gallant knights, head- 
ed by Count Hirschau, set forth for Donawert. 
Concealed by the curtains of her litter, Mary re- 
clined, exhausted by grief, absorbed in prayer for 
the safety of her husband. Even Conradin, as he 
rode beside her and his mother, dared not sing 
cheerfully as was his wont. It was a melancholy 
procession. 

As they approached the gates, the duchess lifted 
the curtain for the first time, and looked forth. It 
was a strongly built place, and seemed almost im- 
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pregnable; but it had an aspect of singular lone- 
liness and gloom. 

‘* My husband must have appointed this place 
for his days of widowhood,” said Mary, with a 
faint smile, to her sister. ‘‘It is funereul as a 
prison or a tomb.” 

**Many members of our family, in truth, lie 
buried here,”’ answered the queen, gravely. 

They entered, and were lodged in the castle. 
Count Hirschau saw that all was arranged for their 
comfort and safety; and having commended them 
to the protection of a few chosen knights of Dona- 
wert, took leave next day of the royal ladies, and 
departed with his vassals for the Rhine. 


A monotonous quiet reigned in the castle. The 
ladies employed their time in embroidery and other 
female tasks, or in prayer for the duke’s safety and 
success. ‘The impatient and impetuous Conradin 
roved from room to room, and seemed to find no 
rest within or without. One day he came, some- 
what abruptly, into the apartment where his mother 
and aunt were seated at work. 

**T have been wandering all day about this deso- 
late castle,’ said he, ‘‘in search of something 
new; and J have found in the tower—what think 
you—the place where criminals were executed. 
Such a death must be horrible. Teo lay one’s 
head upon a block! Does it not make you shud- 
der, aunt Mary ?” 

**Go to!” said Elizabeth, ‘‘ with thy frightful 
images. I love not such discourse.” 

‘*Speak rather of the pilgrim who came last 
night from the Rhine and brought us tidings of 
my lord,” said the duchess. 

** Ay,” answered Conradin; ‘‘ he talked much 
of mine uncle’s deeds of valour, and of Count 
Hirschau’s; but I saw your cheek blanch, fair 
aunt, in the midst of his speech.” 

** Ah, Louis is ever too bold and careless of his 
life,’ sighed Mary. 

‘*Will you permit me, lady, to speak ?”’ said 
Ida; and at a sign of assent from her mistress, 
proceeded—‘‘In a dream last night, 1 saw the 
duke on horseback in the press of the battle. A 
Knight, with closed visor, fell on him from behind, 
and would have slain him had not Count Hirschau 
interposed. Dreams, lady, are sometimes vouch- 
safed as warnings. Were it not well if you should 
write to the count, and command him never to 
quit the dake’s side in battle ?”” 

‘* Nay,” answered Mary, who, pale and shud- 
dering at the very suggestion of danger to her 
lord, had sunk back in her seat; ‘‘I will write to 
Louis, and beseech him, for love of me, not to 
court danger. But to write to the count—my hus- 
band would scarce be pleased, were I in this wise 
to commit his safety to a vassal’s keeping.” 

‘*He need not know it,” cried Elizabeth. 
‘** Believe me, it is good counsel. I know my 
brother; he is brave to a fault. The count is 
cool, sagacious and wary. Command him, sister, 
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to be the warning friend of Louis—to be his pro- 
tecting angel.”? 

“‘If I might venture, lady, to express my 
thought,”’ said Ida, ‘* the duke, it seems, could see 
in this precaution but a proof of your love.’ 

‘*T will do it!”’ exclaimed Mary, after a pause ; 
**T will write to the count. I cannot rest. Shall 
I stand upon etiquette when there is peril to my 
lord?’’ 

The letter was speedily written. 
follows :— 

**More than once, Count Hirschau, you have 
declared that your life belonged to me and to my 
lord. I claim your utmost devotion now. Watch 
over Louis; watch over his safety—for the coun- 
try’s sake and mine. Be never absent from his 
side in battle. Keep him as the light of your eyes. 
If my request is fulfilled, you know the reward. 
I will salute you with the friendly ‘thou’ you 
asked of me, on your return. Mary.”’ 


It ran as 


A long, affectionate, wife-like letter was written 
at the same time to the duke. Ida then, by order 
of her mistress, summoned two trusty squires, to 
whom the letters were delivered, with orders to 
carry them instantly to the camp. ‘* This, with 
the yellow seal, is for the duke—this for the count, 
with the red,”’ was the direction. The messengers 
left the castle, while the ladies talked long ere 
they separated for the night. 

Scarce had the tower of Donawert vanished in 
the distance, when Luithold, one of the squires, 
suddenly drew up his horse. ‘‘ By my faith,’’ 
cried he, ‘‘I have forgotten which letter is for the 
duke! Was it the red or the yellow seal ?”’ 

‘*I know not, in sooth,’’ answered Kunz, his 
companion. ‘‘ Look at the address.”’ 

‘*Pshaw! thou knowest I can no more read 
than thyself! And we were commanded to deliver 
them into no ether hands. We must back to the 
castle.”’ 

** Nonsense !’’ cried Kunz. ‘‘ Take them both, 
man, to the duke. What the duchess may have 
written to the count, she surely meant him to see.”’ 

This advice seemed reasonable, and the messen- 
gers pursued their way. It was the gray dawn of 
the morning when they reached the camp. Giving 
their horses to one of the grooms, they sought out 
a knight who should conduct them into the duke’s 
presence. 

Duke Louis had risen early, and was breathing 
the fresh morning air at the entrance of his tent, 
when the messengers from Donawert approached. 
As soon as his quick eye discerned them, he called 
impatiently to ask their tidings. Luithold deliver- 
ed the letters, with a profound obeisance, excusing 
his forgetfulness in failing to remember which was 
intended for his master. 

A dark flush rushed to the duke’s brow as he 
took the letter addressed to Count Hirschau and 
recognized his wife’s hand. ‘‘ Begone, wretch!’’ 
he exclaimed, furiously, to the squire who stood 
waiting his commands; and in the same breath 
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called for his attendants, so loudly and vehemently, 
that they came rushing in disorderly haste from the 
neighbouring tent, ordering his swiftest horse to 
be instantly saddled. While they hurried to obey 
his commands, the duke broke the seal of the 
count’s letter and eagerly devoured the contents. 
To his excited mind they seemed to verify his 
worst suspicions. ‘To write to the count without 
her husband's knowledge was in itself a damning 
crime in his eyes; but to bid the vassal watch his 
lord—worse than all, to promise as a reward the 
familiar address permitted only between lovers 
or closet friends, which Mary had at first scrupled 
in using to himself—what could be inferred from 
this but guilt—guilt of the blackest dye! What 
must have passed—ere Hirschau would have dared 
prefer such a request! 

With this maddening conviction of his own dis- 
honour burning like fire into brain and heart, never 
had the outward demeanour of the duke been more 
calm and collected. Giving rapidly a few neces- 
sary orders, and saying he should be but a few 
hours absent, he sprang on horseback, and followed 
only by Kunz and Luithold, rode at full speed in 
the direction of Donawert. Not till the animal, 
covered with dust and foam, stopped from utter 
exhaustion, did he check his furious speed. The 
horse could go no further; the duke called fora 
fresh one, and during the few moments of neces- 
sary delay, bethought him of the letter addressed 
to himself. His lip curled in scorn as he read the 
words of tender affection. ‘‘Ay, I have been 
fooled too long!’’ he muttered, between his teeth. 
** And ’tis easy to divine whence her anxiety for 
my safety. Elizabeth's example shows her the 
helpless state of a widowed princess in these pe- 
rilous times. But I will have her confession ;— 
her own lips shall seal her doom !”’ 

The horse was ready—again the way was de- 
voured with eager and impetuous haste. The 
squires could not keep pace with their flying mas- 
ter. Ere noon, the towers of Donawert rose in 
the distance. Short as was the distance thither, 
it seemed interminable to the excited Louis. At 
last he stood before the castle gates; they swung 
open to receive him; the castellan bent his knee, 
but was hurled with a bitter execration to the 
ground. The few attendants fled at the apparition 
of their lord, covered with dust, pale, his eyes 
bloodshot and rolling wildly, as he rushed into the 
hall. 

The first among the household who crossed his 
path was the lady Ida. She had just left the apart- 
ment of Queen Elizabeth, who was ill at ease 
and could not leave her bed. She shrieked at 
sight of the duke. Some suspicion of the terrible 
truth must have flashed across her mind. Louis 
seized hold of her. ‘‘ Confess this instant,’’ he 


cried, ‘‘ all thou knowest of the amour between 
the duchess and Count Hirschau !"’ 

Ida answered not—she was speechless with 
terror. 

‘*Minion, dost hear me? 
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Confess, or thy life 
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shall pay for it!’’ but the wretched girl fell in a 
swoon on the floor, and with a muttered execration, 
Louis went on. 

Mary was at that moment in her chamber. 
Hearing some disturbance, she had come to the 
door. At sight of her husband, with a cry of joy, 
she rushed to throw herself on his bosom. 

The duke shook off her embrace, and grasping 
her arm, led her back into the chamber. Holding 
her letter to the count before her eyes, he cried, in 
a veice strangely altered and hoarse with rage— 
‘*Ts this your hand, madam ?”’ 

Terrified at his violence, pale as death, and 
trembling in every limb, Mary could only compre- 
hend that her husband was displeased at her writing 
to the count. She sank on her knees, and looked 
up wildly in his face. 

‘*Did you write this?’’ thundered Louis, still 
holding the letter before her. 

** Alas, yes!"’ faltered she. 

‘* And what have you deserved—for this ?”’ 

‘*Oh, pardon me, Louis! I have done wrong ; 
but I will do so never, never again!’’ sobbed Mary, 
striving to clasp her husband's knees. 

The duke heard in her words the confession he 
desired. His hand grasped the handle of his sword, 
but muttering, ‘‘ No; she deserves not to die by 
my hand,”’ he strode out of the apartment. 

Some moments of awful silence ensued. Mary 
remained on her knees; her hands were clasped 
and raised towards heaven; her beautiful face was 
blanched with fear; her lips moved in prayer, 
though she was scarce conscious of what she did. 
She looked like the marble image of some saint, 
pleading for deliverance from a world where the 
sight of so much evil had appalled, not tainted, her 
pure nature. 

The door opened sofily, and the gray-headed 
chaplain of the castle entered. 

‘‘Tt is well, daughter,’’ said the holy man, 
wiping tears from his eyes, ‘‘that thy thoughts 
are toward heaven. I am sent to shrive thee.’’ 

The duchess bowed her fair head, and breathed 
out her confession in a low tone. The priest ab- 
solved and blessed her. 

‘* Say to my lord,’’ said Mary, when the cere- 
mony was ended, ‘‘that I forgive him. I die 
innocent.”’ 

‘* You die a martyr!”’ cried the priest, struggling 
with emotion. ‘‘ God grant you courage and re- 
ceive your soul !”’ 

The soldiers entered to lead forth the victim ; 
Mary wrapped herself in a purple mantle, and 
walked with a steady step towards the place of 
execution. 

Meanwhile the terrified Ida, as soon as she re- 
covered from her swoon, rushed into the queen’s 
chamber, and roused her from her slumber with 
frantic lamentations. It was some time ere Eliza- 
beth could understand, from the self-upbraidings of 
the unhappy maiden, what had happened. Com- 
prehending, at last, that her brother had returned 
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maddened with jealousy, of which Count Hirschau 
was the object, the queen rose instantly from her 
bed, threw a shaw! over her shoulders, and hasten- 
ed in search of the duke. It was not long ere she 
found him. 

** For Heaven’s sake, brother, tell me, what is 
the meaning of all this?” exclaimed she, affrighted 
at his wild and haggard aspect. 

“You, too, madam, perchance, knew of this 
fair work !’’ exclaimed Louis, eager, in the fierce 
agony of his mind, to fasten upon some new victim. 

More amazed than ever, Elizabeth questioned 
further. Explanations followed—explanations on 
both sides. The absurdity of his anger at the 
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familiar ‘‘thou,’’ a common custom at the court of } 
} years under the title of Louis raz Srern—feared, 


Brabant, was self-evident; and, horror-struck at 
the conclusions of her brother’s jealousy, the queen 


failed not to take on herself and Ida the blame of 


the fatal letter, dictated by a fond wife’s apprehen- 
sions for her husband's safety, and destined to work 
such incurable wo. 

At that instant Conradin entered from the chase. 
Self-condemned at what he heard, the duke struck 
his hand against his forehead, and rushed from the 
hall. It was but a minute’s space before he had 
dashed across the court and into the fatal tower— 
yet in that instant what an age of horror and an- 
guish passed for him! It was too late. As his 
frantic cry, ‘‘ Hold—hold! on your lives!’’ rang 
through the vaulted space, the axe gleamed in the 
air, and the bloody head of the duchess, severed at 
one blow from the fair shoulders, rolled in the dust. 

* * * * . > * * 

The next day, Count Hirschau, who, alarmed 
at his lord’s sudden departure and prolonged ab- 
gence, ventured to follow him, arrived at the castle 
of Donawert. A large black banner was waving 
from the battlements; the castle bell was tolling. 
Henry stayed not to question the servants, who 
were also in mourning. His heart told him that 
Mary of Bavaria had ceased to live. 

In mute anguish he entered the chapel, where 
lay her corpse in state, covered with a black pall, 
under a fringed canopy, and surrounded by wax 
lights. The chapel was silent and solitary. While 
the count stood by the bier, a white-haired man 
entered and came towards him. He started back, 
as he recognized the duke’s features. Misery had 
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done the work of years; his face was that of one 
prematurely old—his hair was white as snow. 

Louis pointed to the bier where Mary lay, and, 
as Hirschau looked at him wondering, slowly re- 
moved the cloth that covered the body. The 
crimson line where the head had been severed 
from the trunk was plainly visible. It could now 
be seen what death she had died. Count Hirschau 
staggered back with a cry of horror. 

‘*T am her murderer,’’ said the duke, with a 
strange expression, placing his hand on his breast. 
The count fled from the chapel and the castle. 

On the next field of battle the true and noble 
Hirschau met the death he sought. The guilty 
duke was not so happy; he lived and reigned many 


hated, but obeyed by his subjects. He sometimes 
endeavoured, by works for the church, to quiet the 
reproaches of an accusing conscience. The cloister 
of Furstenfeld was founded by him immediately 
after the death of his wife. 

Ida survived the catastrophe only long enough 
to confess the motives that had inspired her with 
hostility to her mistress. It was said she perished 
by her own hands. 

The after life of Queen Elizabeth and of Con- 


$ radin, the last of the Hohenstauffens, the youngest 


and most remarkable of heroes, belongs to history. 
But it may be mentioned that the impetuosity of 
his youthful spirit was chastened ever after by this 
tragic spectacle of the consequences of ungoverned 
passion. The remembrance, also, of the sweet- 
ness, gentleness and patience of his beloved aunt, 
inspired him with fortitude to bear misfortune, 
when, like her, he was led, a guiltless victim, to 
the scaffold. 

The cloister of Furstenfeld is long since de- 
stroyed; the tower of Donawert is leveled to the 
ground ; the ancestral castles of the Hohenstauffens 
are in ruins; but the faithful pen of history has 
preserved the remembrance of those persons who 
lived and suffered so many centuries ago. And of 
all the unfortunate Marys who have worn the 
purple and been called to exchange it for the gar- 
ments of the grave, perhaps none ever existed so 
blameless, so pure, so amiable as Mary, Duchess 
of Bavaria. 


MY THREE LOVES. 


BY TRISTRAM LANGSTAFF. 


My Boyhood’s Love! Oh, not more sweet 
Are the first wood-bird’s notes in Spring, 
Than the sweet thoughts that in my heart 
Make music wild, beyond the art 
Of even love-taught lips to sing! 


No laughing, romping hoiden she, 
With rosy cheeks and eyes of jet, 

But still and mild, and in her cheek 

(Its only rose) the white rose meek, 
In scarcely fairer lilies set. 
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Her forehead parted locks of gold, $ 

And though ’tis long, long since we met, 2 

From heaven’s softest, clearest blue, 

As when they look’d their last adieu, 
Her eyes seem looking on me yet. 


I feared no rivals in her love, 
And, save the angels, had not one: 
Not hers the glance which young eyes seek, 
Not hers the laughter-dimpled cheek 
That young eyes love to look upon. § 


Nor as I loved, could angels love; 

Young hearts—their love is worship sure! 
And she was as a saint to me— 
Both saint and lady-love was she, 

That pensive little maid demure. 


O sweet, unconscious innocence, 
That feels, but sees not, beauty’s lure; 

As buds before the flow’rets birth— 

As snow-flakes ere they touch the earth— 
As she herself—that love was pure. 


Well I remember in the play, 

When mimic wedlock’s knot was tied, 
And I, O bliss! stood hand in hand, 
With her sought out from all the band, 

And heard them shout, “Salute the bride.” 


How IJ, who ravished kisses those, 
For every forfeit kiss I won, 

(The rudest boy, they said, alive!) 

Now shame-faced stood, and could not give 
The little blushing trembler one. 


And when, long passing round and round, 
Her hand touched mine with gentle thrill, 
And I, with sudden leap, should spring, 
And catch and kiss her in the ring, 
Ah me! my very heart stood still. 


And though since childhood’s heaven we left, 
I and my dream have never met, 

Or met in life’s dark ways unknown, 

Sweet as the breath of roses blown, 
Her memory lingers with me yet. 


Like morn upon the morning star— 
Like day-light on the peep of morn, 
Rose a New Love upon my First— 
It must be so—at morn’s full burst 
The brightest star grows dim and lorn. 


Fancy and Love! gay bridemaids, these, 
To deck the heart’s elected bride ; 

All that seemed bright to me before, 

She like a sparkling Cestus wore, 
And her own matchless charms beside. 


Who looks at drifted snow may see 

Her neck and dawning shoulder fair; 
Who, watching stars, hath stood and dream’d, 
Hath seen the eyes that, star-like, beam’d 

In the night of her raven hair. 


I shame to speak—what dreams, what dreams 
Passed through my brain! what fantasies! 
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How oft I saved from fire and flood 
My pale fray’d love—how oft my blood 
Pour’d forth to save from enemies. 


And these wild feats of daring done— 

I sheathed my sword—my harp I strung 
And gave her name—back mantling shame! 
I gave it to immortal fame ! 

With names by deathless Poets sung. 


I woke at last—she lov’d me not; 

But twas not that—the love unprized 
Is no less love, but (strange that eyes 
Like hers could glass deformities) 

My angel loved where I despised. 


Like noon upon the dreamy morn— 
Like the full breathing of the day, 
Or Memnon’s sigh—like music heard, 
Rose, on my Second Love, a Third— 

But not like that to pass away. 


I loved thee, Kate—I know not why; 
*Tis death of love to question why; 
I know but this—thou didst impress 
Upon my soul the loveliness 
Before but mirrored in my eye. 


Few think thee fair—I little care, 

Nor well can judge—for when I saw, 
First saw, those tranquil eyes divine, 
They triumph’d, and thenceforth in mine, 

Thy looks, sweet Kate, gave beauty law! 


And when to add another grace, 
And beauty’s self to beautify, 
As through the frozen marble broke 
Warm, blushing life, beneath the look 
Of that old Sculptor’s frenzied eye, 


I saw a fond, warm heart rush up 
Into those pallid cheeks of thine, 

To hear a tale of love and pain— 

I falter’d in the plaintive strain, 
And felt the blood deserting mine. 


Oh, fickle heart, I hear them say— 

Hush, maidens! simple that ye are ;— 
The needle, touched, turns east and west, 
Before the charméd wire doth rest, 

Due pointing to its own bright star. 


’Tis fabled that at Love’s light step 
Spring roses, blushing into sight; 

Not so springs Love itself to birth, 

Nor at one day-burst, on the earth, 
Breaks the unclouded soul of light. 


Love hath, like light, its silver dawn— 
Like light, it hath its golden morn— 

Then comes the full, clear flood of day, 

Whichgirinks up in its glowing way 
The clouds, of its own brightness born. 


Dear Kate! and should thy closing eyes 
Bring on my soul the shades of even, 
Nor long nor starless is the night, 
And thou, a day for ever bright, 
Wilt rise upon my soul in heaven! 








A TALE OF 


NEW ORLEANS. 


BY MRS. H. F. LEE, AUTHOR OF “ THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING,” “THE HUGUENOTS,” “OLD PAINTERS,” ETC. 


N the summer of 18—, the yel- 
low fever prevailed in New Or- 
leans with unusual severity; even 
many who had at first looked on 
with tranquillity because they 
were ‘‘acclimated,’’ were at- 
tacked by this dreadful disorder, 
» and finally fell victims. The hearse 
moved rapidly through the streets, and 
the burial-grounds were thronged with 
silent inhabitants. ‘The exertions that 
are made by the benevolent who remain 
in the city are great. Immense sums are 
expended for the relief of the sick ; and the care of 
strangers and adventurers who are drawn to this 
busy place in pursuit of wealth they are doomed 
never to enjoy, becomes a public concern. The 
exigency of the times at the period to which we 
allude, called for uncommon exertion. Nor were 
the inhabitants found wanting; many a sufferer 
was carefully attended, and some few restored to 
life and health. As the season advanced, the fatal 
sickness disappeared. The citizens returned to 
their accustomed occupations; the streets were 
again thronged, the houses of public amusement 
thrown open, and the gambling houses once more 
crowded. 

Among the gay young men who resorted to 
these haunts was Julian Leonetz. Though he fre- 
quented them often, it was merely as a spectator 
and in compliance with the urgency of a few dis- 
sipated young men with whom he had unfortunately 
become acquainted. When questioned on the sub- 
ject, he assured his friends that he was principled 
against gambling; that he came to study character 
in its different guises. The countenance, too, was 
one of his studies, and his portfolio was filled with 
sketches, not of the ‘‘human face divine,’’ but 
with the distorted and frightful expression of the 
gamester. 

It was likewise his object to acquire knowledge 
of the world that he might guard against its decep- 
tions, and where could this be more effectually 
done than at a place where disguise was a fruitless 
attempt—where the mask fell from the face of the 
hypocrite and he stood revealed in ail the deformity 
of avarice and revenge. 

The companions who had conducted him to the 
spot, applauded his thirst for knowledge, and one 
of them asserted that Leonetz, at twenty-four, knew 
more of the world than most men did at thirty. 
Julian walked about the room with folded arms, 
gazed upon one group, then upon another, and 
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sketched the most striking expressions of rage and 
despair. 

This conduct soon gave umbrage, and his com- 
panions advised him to make a small bet in self- 
defence. He did as he was advised; fortune fa- 
voured him, and evening after evening he continued 
to play till he had won sums of magnitude. Where 
was now his philosophy or principle? He afforded 
one of the illustrations of an exulting gamester ; 
yet nothing had been farther from his intentions 
than to enter the list. He persuaded himself that 
he could not now retreat without being branded as 
dishonourable ;—he even believed that if he could 
lose a little he would quit play forever. 

Night after night he continued to win; he no 
longer thought of observing others; his attention 
became absorbed in his own play, and he passed 
whole nights at the gaming-table. 

Vice does not openly complete her victory ; her 
advances are slow and insidious. Leonetz was 
manly and liberal while he continued to win. At 
length fortune began to change, and he lost large 
sums; he grew irritable and tenacious, staked in- 
judiciously, and swallowed glass after glass of the 
wine that his more experienced adversary placed 
by his side. One evening, as he cast his eyes up 
he perceived a man rather advanced gazing upon 
him. At first he took no notice of him, but when 
he found he still kept the same position and fixed 
on him a keen and penetrating look, Leonetz could 
not repress a secret feeling of embarrassment. As 
soon as the game was ended the stranger left the 
room. The following night, however, he again 
made his appearance and stood opposite Leonetz, 
fixing upon him a pair of gloomy, spectral eyes. 

Leonetz was conscious he had himself pursued 
the same course in his early visits to the gaming- 
house, and he restrained his indignation; but the 
third night, when the man again appeared as be- 
fore and took his station opposite to him, he could 
refrain no longer. 

** By what right,’’ exclaimed he, ‘‘ do you place 
yourself directly before me as a spy upon my 
conduct ?”’ 

The stranger smiled sarcastically, and said— 
‘* You are a young man, or you would understand 
you have no right to control the movements of any 
gentleman. We are at liberty to stand where we 
please, and it is only those who are new in the 
world who imagine themselves the point of obser- 
vation for others.”’ 

‘This is the evasion of a coward!’’ replied 
Leonetz, furiously. ‘‘ You know well you have 
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some design in this thing. Take your stand else- 
where ;’’ and he rose from the table impetuously. 

‘*Why quarrel?’’ said the stranger, calmly. 
‘** You are trying your luck—I am disposed to try 
mine. Let us meet on the spot to-morrow eve- 
ning; or,’’ added he, “let us try now.”’ 

Leonetz hesitated, but he saw encouragement 
in the countenances of those around him. He 
staked and won. It was late before they sepa- 
rated, and when they did he was®greatly the 
winner. 

‘“* To-morrow evening,’’ said the stranger, as he 
left the room, *‘ we meet again.”’ 

‘* To-morrow evening!’’ repeated Leonetz. 

His friends gathered round him and congratu- 
lated him on his luck, and urged him to pursue it. 
**It is old Pedastro,’’ said they; ‘‘he has won 
money from us all, and of late the miser has refused 
to stake. He thinks you are newly fledged, and 
means to pluck you. He has made his caleula- 
tions. It is for this he has watched you night 
after night. Let him find himself mistaken. He 
fancies your luck is about turning, and that he is 
just in time to reap the golden harvest.’’ 

‘* We must begin, however,’’ said Leonetz, with 
a laugh, ‘‘to doubt his calculations. He is some 
hundreds poorer than when he came.”’ 

** Not at all; your success this evening confirms 
him in his doctrine of changes. He will come to- 
morrow evening confident of winning. Let him 
find his mistake. We should be heartily glad to 
see him stripped of every farthing he has.’’ 

Julian was not so entirely initiated in the low, 
unfeeling revenge and exultation of gaming as not 
to express some disapprobation of this mode of 
speaking. 

**It is because you don’t know the old miser,”’ 
said they. ‘‘ He would see his own brother starv- 
ing at his door and would not give him a cent to 
save his life. I tell you he is a common curse. 
Rob him of his fangs and you will do mankind a 
benefit. It was but a few years ago that he won 
from a young man all he owned himself and half of 
his master’s ready money. In a fit of desperation, 
he dirked the old fellow and himself into the bar- 
gain; and luckily for him his blow at home was 
the surest.’’ 

“If he thinks,’’ said Leonetz, ‘‘ to make a fool 
of me, he may find himself mistaken. At least, 
I will have one trial with him.’’ 

They met evening after evening ; one stake and 
another followed ;—sometimes one won, sometimes 
the other. Upon the whole, however, Leonetz 
was the predominant winner. The energy of his 
character, which had once been directed towards 
high pursuits, had now for its object the accumu- 
lation of gold. The wild, wasting, harassing life 
of a gamester soon destroyed the intellectual and 
personal endowments which nature had profusely 
lavished on him, and which had procured him the 
esteem and affection of the virtuous. His taste 


for knowledge and the fine arts became extinguish- 
ed; he no longer made acquisitions in science. In 
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the sometimes flushed and sometimes deadly pale- 
ness of his face, in the dark, gloomy, yet fiery ex- 
pression of his eye, might be read the miserable 
history of his life. It was not only the love of 
gaming that had taken possession of his breast, but 
the lust of gold. ‘Those who once loved and re- 
spected him, tried in vain to withdraw him from 
his haunts, and, repulsed and discouraged, they 
left him to his fate and shunned his society. He 
became, of course, wholly dependent on the disso- 
lute and licentious for amusement. 

One morning as he was returning from his noc- 
turnal occupation, after a night of ill-luck, he 
sauntered up Levée street. The sun had just risen 
in its wonted splendour, and shed its glorious 
beams on the broad smooth waters of the Missis- 
sippi, which now rose to the height of the levée 
and seemed ready to overflow its artificial barriers. 
The steambcats of the western world lay still and 
motionless at the wharves, but smaller craft were 
plying their oars or spreading their white sails to 
catch the faint breezes that scarcely ruffled the 
water. Vessels from yet more southern climes 
were unlading their rich and luxuriant freights of 
tropical fruits. The sailors, the mechanics, even 
the slaves—all seemed cheerful and happy in the 
honest and healthy labours of active life. 

A remnant of higher and better days came over 
Leonetz as he gazed upon the scene; he felt a 
pang shoot through his heart, and pressing both 
hands upon his feverish brow, he exalaimed aloud 
—*‘* Oh, God!” 

He was arrested by a low, soft voice, that said 
—‘‘ Are you ill, sir?’’ 

He started and turned round. By his side stood 
a young girl, who appeared in the first bloom of 
life. She was attended by a black girl with a 
basket of provisions on her head. 

Julian did not immediately answer, and the 
young girl added—‘‘I believe I have interrupted 
you unnecessarily. Strangers are sometimes seized 
with sudden sickness here, and I thought you 
might want help.’’ 

Leonetz, a few weeks before, had been ranked 
among the refined and attractive. It was not 


> strange that it did not immediately occur to him 


how different was his present appearance, that, 
unshaved and ‘‘ unkempt,’’ with disordered dress, 
bloodshot eyes and haggard expression, he was not 
an object of admiration. Bowing low to the young 
lady, he thanked her for her benevolent interest, 
disclaimed all indisposition, and begged he might 
have the honour of seeing her safe home, offering 
his arm at the same time. 

The young lady regarded him with a look of 
surprise. ‘‘My motive for speaking,’’ said she, 
‘* was common humanity ;’’ and she turned coldly 
away. 

He stood gazing after her with an indefinite feel- 
ing of self-abasement. She crossed the square 
which fronts the cathedral, and entered it. It was 
early mass. ‘The attendant passed on with the 
market-basket. ‘‘ At least,’’ thought he, ‘I may 
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go to church; I have as good a right to say my 
prayers as she has;’’ and with a hasty step, he 
crossed the square and entered the same door of 
the cathedral he had seen her enter. The church 
was far from being thronged, and it was not diffi- 
cult to distinguish her among the audience. She 
was kneeling on the pavement. Her white dress 
and white veil that floated over her slender sym- 
metrical figure awoke his early classical associa- 
tions. He almost wished for his portfolio and 
crayons, and he determined to revive his favourite 
pursuit of drawing. Some of the paintings in the 
cathedral attracted his attention; he gazed upon 
them a few moments. When he turned, the young 
lady had disappeared. Vexed to be thus baffled, 
he quitted the church and looked for her in every 
direction, but was unsuccessful in his pursuit. All 
day her image was before him; but when evening 
came and he went to the gaming-table, it vanished 
and appeared no more. 

No emulation, no excitement engenders such 
ferocious or deadly passions as gaming. Pedastro 
and Leonetz were constant rivals. Hitherto the 
luck, though fluctuating, had been on the part of 
Leonetz; but fortune began to show her usual 
caprice. His winnings gradually disappeared. At 
length he found himself reduced to his last hun- 
dred. It was lost by a single turn of a card. His 
diamond breast-pin, his jeweled watch, next fol- 
lowed each other, and he arose from the table not 
only penniless but deeply in debt to Pedasiro. 

‘*I will give you my note,’* said he, ‘‘ for the 
money.”’ 

‘*What is your note good for?’’ said his mer- 
ciless creditor. ‘‘ No—no; I am too old to be 
gulled in that way.”’ 

** Perhaps,”’ said Leonetz, with an acute sense 
of shame, ‘‘ you may lend me a few dollars to try 
my luck at another table, and I may be successful 
and able to pay you all I have lost ?’’ 

‘‘ A winner is not expected to lend to a loser,”’ 
said Pedastro, sneeringly. ‘‘ No—no, young man; 
borrow elsewhere, and I will give you a chance.”’ 

With sentiments of hatred and revenge, Leonetz 
parted from his antagonist. He had but one wish 
—it was to see him reduced as low as he himself 
now was, that he might scoff at him, trample upon 
him, and behold him writhing under the same 
mortification that he experienced. 

He repaired to the friends who had first initiated 
him in play. One among them had the generosity 
to lend him a small sum on condition it should be 
doubled in payment. On this loan Julian began 
anew, and in three nights he found himself master 
of a larger sum than he had ever possessed. Who 
can describe the rapture with which he gazed upon 
his hoard. It was not now avarice alone, but a 
more absorbing passion had united with it. It was 
revenge. ‘‘I will crush the wretch !’’ he exclaim- 
ed. ‘* Pedastro shall howl in his misery, and I 
will laugh at his torments.’’ 

He sought his antagonist, paid what he owed, 
and challenged him again. With sharpened powers 
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and faculties they met. Leonetz was no longer 
headstrong or impetuous. Revenge and hatred 
had become the ruling passions of his soul. He 
now exercised the same slow and cautious calcula- 
tion that Pedastro had exercised towards him. It 
would be painful to follow the antagonists in their 
fluctuations of fortune, to describe the low and 
fierce contention, the satanic exultation, the inward 
curses! Who that now looked on Leonetz could 
have recograized in him the being that a few months 
before was treading the path of science, his coun- 
tenance animated by intelligence, even his very 
exterior denoting that self-respect that belongs to 
high and honourable pursuits? Face to face he 
sat with his arch-enemy, and scarcely less repul- 
sive in his appearance, except that his youth might 
inspire some emotions of pity; and, perhaps, in 
those who had not witnessed the all-engrossing 
effects of this fatal propensity, a slight hope of 
better things. 

Pedastro had already lost a large sum to Leo- 
netz. His face assumed an ashy paleness; his 
eyes were fixed and glazed. ‘‘I have no more 
money to stake,’’ said he; and he arose from the 
table. 

‘* Perhaps,’’ said his antagonist, *‘if you had not 
refused to lend me in my necessity, I might now 
aid you. What say you,’’ said he, ‘‘shall we 
make a collection of a few dollars and give him as 
alms ?”’ 

This scornful laugh was echoed by the lookers- 
on. Pedastro threw a glance like a basilisk, first 
at Leonetz then at the scoffers round. Approach- 
ing him, he said—‘‘I will stake my house, my 
land, my whole estate in the Faubourg St. Ma- 
rigny.”’ 

‘* Good,’’ answered Leonetz. 

In a few moments it was decided. Pedastro 
had lost all! 

He sprung up, clenched his fists, and his eyes 
seemed starting from their sockets. No one re- 
garded or spoke to him. The people dispersed, 
and the two antagonists were left alone. Pedas- 
tro moved from the spot where he stood and 
placed himself before Leonetz. There was some- 
thing so deadly in the expression of his counte- 
nance that even his antagonist was startled. ‘‘I 
am a beggar,’’ said he; ‘‘I have lost all I possess.’’ 

‘*Then you are just in the same situation I was 
a few nights ago,’’ said Leonetz, with an insulting 
laugh. 

Pedastro bit his lip. ‘‘ Lend me,”’ said he, 
‘* only the tenth part of the money you have won 
from me, that I may try my luck once more.”’ 

** What do you mean ?’’ said Leonetz. ‘‘ Have 
you forgotten that a winner is not expected to lend 
to a loser? No—no; borrow elsewhere, and I 
will give you a chance. But come, Pedastro, 
when am I to take possession of your house, or 
rather mine ?”’ 

‘* At this moment, if you choose,’’ said Pedas- 
tro, with desperation. ‘‘It matters not to me 
whether I die in the street to-night or to-morrow.”’ 
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**T will go with you, then,’’ said Julian, placing 
a small pair of pocket pistols in his bosom. 

Neither spoke on the way. When they arrived 
at the house, they entered a small parlour. Leo- 
netz threw himself into an arm-chair. A lamp 
was burning on the table; by the side of it lay a 
rosary and a lady’s glove. 

‘*Ha!’’ exclaimed Leonetz, taking up the glove, 
‘*it seems fortune is not the only goddess you 
worship. ‘There are great changes in a little time. 
This morning I was houseless—now it is your 
turn.”’ 

‘* Speak lower, for God’s sake !’’ said Pedastro; 
‘there is one whose heart may be broken.’’ 

** Ah, is it so!’’ exclaimed Leonetz. ‘‘ Then 
you have human affections. They told me you 
had none. A love affair! You are not a married 
man, a chere amie? Well—well, you need not 
remove her to-night; she shall have her little 
luxuries. But come, old man, bring out a bottle 
of your best wine; you shall be my butler to-night. 
I will entertain you, and the lady into the bargain. 
Let us have her here.”’ 

‘* Wretch—wretch that I am!” exclaimed Pe- 
dastro. ‘‘ Oh, have mercy on me! Give me one 
week to break this dreadful intelligence—to pre- 
pare her mind——’’ 

‘*Poh!’’ interrupted Leonetz; ‘‘this is non- 
sense. No time like the present; now, this mo- 
ment—this very moment,”’ said he, rising. 

** Oh, God!’’ exclaimed Pedastro, ‘‘ thy justice 
is retributive !’’ then casting himself on the floor, 
he added, in a voice of anguish—‘‘I kneel to you 
and beg for mercey—oh, not for myself; but there 
is one a 

At that moment the door was sofily opened, and 
a young girl entered and rushed into Pedastro’s 
arms. ‘‘ My father—my father!’’ she exclaimed, 
‘*humble not yourself before this cruel, this hard- 
hearted man. I have heard what has just passed. 
Alas! the dreadful consequence of gaming has 
fallen heavily on us ;—but you have nof lost all— 
your daughter still remains to you. Let us quit 
this house—let him take his ill-gotten wealth. I 
will watch over you. Oh, father, we may yet be 
rich in virtue. Humble yourself no longer by im- 
ploring mercy. I have heard all. He has no 
affinity with human beings. Let us leave him— 
let us begone.”’ 

‘*My child—my child!’’ said Pedastro; ‘‘ my 
poor Julia, [ am penniless. Where can we go? 
We have not a place to lay our heads!’’ and he 
sank groaning on a chair. 

Julia knelt down before him; she embraced his 
hands and bathed them with her tears. ‘‘ Do not 
be thus cast down,’’ said she. ‘‘ Even now, at 





this dreadful price, I will think our experience 
cheaply won if——’’ and she stopped short; then 
again resumed—‘‘ You have been to me the kind- 
est of fathers; now is the time for me to prove 
my gratitude. 
can teach music and drawing. 


I can do much for our support; I 
Cheer up, my 
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father; we may be happier, far happier than we 
have been for months.”’ 

Leonetz listened to her soft, low voice, as she 
strove to comfort her father; he gazed on her 
countenance and recognized the young girl he had 
seen in Levée street. His evil passions seemed 
quelled ; he shrunk from himself; he spoke not— 
he moved not. 

‘*Come, my father,’’ said Julia, ‘‘let us leave 
this place ;’’ and she caught his arm and sprang 
forward: 

‘* Hear me!’’ exclaimed Leonetz, in an agitated 
voice. ‘‘I am not the wretch you think me; cir- 
cumstances have made me appear what I do now. 
It is not in my nature to be so base. Do not quit 
this house—it is yours. I swear to you it shall be 
yours.”’ 

Pedastro seemed roused from his torpor. Vice 
has a thousand ‘‘ scorpion whips’’ to inflict her 
stripes. A new and dreadful thought took posses- 
sion of his mind. ‘‘ Monster!’’ he exclaimed, 
‘*take all—all I have; grind me to powder—but 
dare not to lift your eye to my child—my blessed 
child !’’ and he gnashed his teeth in agony. 

Julia turned towards him. ‘‘ Fear not for me, 
father,’’ said she; and she approached Leonetz and 
looked at him with a lofty and fearless expression. 
‘* There is a higher and more valuable possession 
than gold,’’ added she; ‘‘it is an unsullied con- 
science—an uncorrupted heart. Keep what you 
have won; we ask nothing of you—we wish for 
no fellowship. And yet you are young, and I will 
not part without one word of warning. Oh, who 
shall speak it if I may not! Once before have I 
seen my father on the brink of ruin; but he had 
then resolution to stop short. I would implore you 
as a fellow-being to renounce this dreadful vice. 
Would to God I could speak to you with a warn- 
ing voice that might sink deep into your heart.”’ 

‘You have!’’ said Leonetz, solemnly. ‘I 
swear by all that is holy, I will never again touch 
a card! Take back,’’ added he, addressing Pe- 
dastro, ‘‘all I have won from you!”’ and he laid 
his pocket-book on the table. ‘‘ It is a free, un- 
conditional restitution. I owe it to your daughter; 
—she has recalled me to honour and virtue.”’ 

‘** Are you serious ?’’ said Pedastro, looking at 
him with astonishment. 

‘So help me Heaven!’’ exclaimed Leonetz. 
‘*T have no claims upon you, and yet, if I dared, 
I would annex one condition to this restitution,’’ 
and he looked hesitatingly towards Julia. 

‘* Speak,” said she, with dignity. 

‘Tt is that you will immediately convey the 
whole of this estate to your daughter; give her a 
deed of it; put it beyond your own power to re- 
sume it, that such a time as this may never again 
arrive.”’ 

Pedastro could not refuse what might be made a 
condition. Leonetz, who seemed to have regained 
the impulses of his better days, would not quit him 
till the business was legally transacted. He then 
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approached Julia, and said, in a low voice— 
‘* Henceforth I renounce every species of gaming.’’ 

** God grant,’’ she replied, ‘‘ you may abide by 
your resolution. Farewell.’’ 

Pedastro could not believe his own senses. Any 
monstrous species of guilt or perjury from his 
fellow-man he was prepared for; but an act of 
generosity, a high or noble impulse was what he 
could not comprehend. He still suspected some 
counterplot lurking behind this most ‘‘ unnatural 
deed,’ and he vowed that Julia should not be one 
moment from his eight. Gladly did this gentle 
and obedient child submit to the wearying, listless 
petulance of her father. If he was with her she 
knew he was safe—he was secure from the temp- 
tation of the gaming-table ; and she had found from 
experience that his resolution was frail. Hour 
after hour she watched by his side, giving up even 
her favourite pursuits of drawing, music and books, 
because they were occupations in which he could 
take no share. The only alleviation she had was ia 
the occasional visits of a young friend by the name 
of Morley. In early youth they had been school- 
mates, but his parents were wealthy and made high 
pretensions to rank and family. This, in New 
Orleans, is not so entirely nominal as in other 
parts of the United States. It must be remem- 
bered how lately this city came into our code of 
liberty and equality. Louisiana, under the French 
and Spanish dominion, nourished those feelings of 
aristocracy that belonged to the old countries, 
Morley, as he grew older, was separated from his 
little school-mate, and it was not till years after 
that, accidentally meeting her at the opera, his 
early impressions revived. From that time he 
had been a visitor at her father’s house. The 
transaction which had taken place between Leo- 
netz and Pedastro had never transpired, and Morley 
still continued to pass two or three evenings in the 
week by the side of Julia, listening to the music of 
her voice, which, whether she sung or spoke, 
always touched the chords of his heart. What at 
first had appeared to him a chimera, gaining his 
father’s consent to unite himself with Pedastro’s 
daughter, began now to appear plausible to him. 
The old man had no other connections but this 
beautiful girl; there was no vulgar train of bro- 
thers or sisters; he was old and could not live 
for ever, and then Julia, refined and accomplished 
as she was, would have not a single drawback. 
So reasoned the lover, but he determined not to 
communicate his hopes till he had consulted his 
father; he contented himself with weaving a web 
over them that bound both. Love needs no pre- 
cise declaration. Julia gazed and trusted; she 
was little skilled in distinctions of rank; her life 
had been a retired one. She had no female com- 
panions, no little circle of visitors. Whether from 
necessity, accident or principle, Pedastro had scru- 
pulously guarded her from association with others. 
Want of affection or want of inclination to gratify 
her could not have been his motive, for every 
means of accomplishment he had lavished upon 
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her with an unsparing hand. It was only by per- 
severance that Morley had obtained the right of a 
welcome guest, and not till Pedastro had well 
marked his deep and respectful interest in his 
daughter. 

At length Morley’s feelings became beyond the 
power of control, and he sought his father’s pre- 
sence and urged his suit with all the energy of his 
character. The father listened without an absolute 
prohibition; he stated objections that seemed to 
him insuperable, and these arose from the charac- 
ter of Pedastro. ‘‘I will, however,’’ said he, 
‘*make proper inquiries and let you know the 
result.”’ 

It took but a short time for the elder Mr. Mor- 
ley to make the investigation. ‘The conclusion he 
drew from it was decisive. ‘‘I will not,’’ said he 
to his son, ‘‘ dwell on the character of Pedastro. 
That he is a gamester, &c., you know. He never 
could be admitted to our society.”’ 

‘*I know all this, sir,’’ said Morley; ‘‘ nor 
would I ask or desire it. You have proposed 
making me your agent; this will require my ab- 
sence abroad; my wife will go with me, and 
Pedastro will be to you as if he never existed.’’ 

‘* Without replying to this proposal,’’ said his 
father, ‘‘ I must go on to mention an objection that, 
if I am not wholly deceived in your mind and cha- 
racter, will need no arguments to strengthen it.”’ 

‘* Speak, sir,’’ said Morley, impatiently. 

‘It is contained in this paper,’’ replied his 
father. ‘‘I leave it with you; it contains also a 
letter of unlimited credit on my banker at Paris. 
To-morrow the Juvenal sails; all things are ar- 
ranged for your departure.”’ 

** You cannot think, sir,’ said the young man, 
“that any authority can be powerful enough to 
make me adopt such a measure ?”’ 

‘* No,’’ replied his father; ‘‘ no authority; but 
I am persuaded the paper will decide you. I leave 
it to your own free will, only requiring one con- 
dition—that if the objection appears to you insupe- 
rable, you will embark to-morrow morning in the 
Juvenal without any communication with Pedastro 
or his daughter.”’ 

‘*T may venture to promise this,’ 
with an ironical smile. 

‘* Farewell, then,’’ said his father; ‘‘ all leave- 
taking is best avoided. Write to me the earliest 
opportunity ;’’ and he turned away. 

The son opened the paper; he read it again and 
again. The next morning he was on his way to 
France. 

When Julia heard of his departure it was an 
overwhelming blow. For months she drooped 
under it; her eye lost its brightness and her form 
its elasticity. Every morning she awoke with a 
weight of sorrow on her heart. She had no plea- 
sant hopes or anticipations to look forward to; the 
bright and sunny season of youth remained, but 
dark and heavy clouds rolled over it. 

There is nothing that has such a fatal influence 
upon the energy of the mind as disappointed affec- 
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tion. Julia became listless and selfish ; she sat for 
hours without speaking. From this state she was 
aroused by a letter from Leonetz. It was written 
in language of deep respect, but informed her that 
her father was again in the habit of spending half 
his time at the gaming-table, and that unless he 
could be detached from these haunts ruin was the 
consequence. For the first time Julia complained 
to her father of ill-health; her pale cheek and 
heavy eye were sufficient testimony of the truth. 
She said she believed change of air might restore 
her, if he could so arrange his affairs as to pass a 
few months in traveling. He willingly consented, 
for he trembled for the only being he had ever 
loved. He proposed a sea voyage, but Julia shrunk 
from the proposal. She said she had an aversion 
to the sea. Perhaps her imagination connected 
her lover with its uncertain waves. They decided 
to try an inland voyage—to ascend the Mississippi 
and visit the western world. There was but little 
preparation necessary—no friends to bid farewell. 
In this varied and populous city, there was no one 
to say ‘‘God speed.’’ It was not strange that 
Pedastro should have been shunned—but his inno- 
cent, his unoflending daughter shared his lot! 
During the passage to Louisville in one of the 
commodious steamboats, her mind was occupied 
by the scenery that borders this mighty river. Its 
loneliness and sublimity calmed the tumult of her 
thoughts. Often, sitting on the deck, she gazed 
without any consciousness of herself; she listened 
to the water as it rushed impetuously along; she 
heard its deep hollow murmuring, its ‘‘ evening 
roar,’’ and her thoughts went abroad from her own 
sense of wretchedness. Happy are those who 
have cultivated the highest and noblest powers of 
their nature! For them sorrow may come in its 
most trying forms; death may rob them of earthly 
treasures; calumny may blast a fair and innocent 
reputation, or the heart that loved and trusted may 
be betrayed—yet for all this there is comfort, a 
spring of living water in the beauty and sublimity 
of nature. Julia ceased to think of her own sor- 
rows and disappointments. ‘The iuxuriant foliage, 
the plants and flowers which seemed rejoicing in 
their own beauty, all communicated tranquillity to 
her bosom. Again her smiles returned. She 
sometimes wondered she could be happy, but she 
felt that she was so—for God in his goodness has 
made virtuous effort its own reward. We talk of 
foreign climates, of the blue skies and bright suns 
of Italy—perhaps it were wiser to turn to the mild 
and invigorating atmosphere of our western world. 
Who that has traveled through the rapidly growing 
towns, or has followed the Ohio in its wanderings, 
at a time when our northern states have put on 
their mantle of snow, does not realize that America 
contains in her own bosom that variety of climate 
adapted to the constitutions and diseases of its in- 
habitants. At least, so thought Julia as she visited 


this most interesting part of our country. Her 
health became confirmed and her prospects once 
more brightened. 


Her father was withdrawn from 
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the snares that had surrounded him. She was san- 
guine that the spell was broken, and she felt the 
energy and enthusiasm that affection gives to the 
mind, and fondly believed she could be his guar- 
dian angel. After passing eight months on this 
excursion, they once more returned to New Or- 
leans. In the meantime, Leonetz had persevered 
in his resolution of repairing no more to the gaming- 
table. His professional habits again returned ; he 
became industrious and regular in his business; 
but Julia’s image never left him; the low, soft 
music of her voice was constantly in his ear. A 
new passion took possession of his heart—it was 
love. For months he struggled against it. When 
he thought of Pedastro as a father-in-law, his pride 
shrunk from the alliance, and for a moment he 
hoped he might obtain his daughter on less honour- 
able terms; but when his mind recurred to the 
daughter, he even doubted whether she would ac- 
cept his offered hand. There was a dignity, a 
loftiness in her character that made him feel his 
own inferiority. At length, however, he resolved 
to make the trial, and with an ingenuousness that 
could not but interest, urged his suit. Juliashrunk 
from the proposal; she confessed her want of con- 
fidence. ‘‘I have reason,”’ said she, ‘‘ to tremble 
at the infatuation that belongs to gaming.”’ 

To Pedastro Leonetz appealed, and her father 
became his advocate. He represented to her that 
Leonetz’s conduct had been eventually generous 
and noble, that ‘‘ when a man was willing to marry 
a woman there could be no doubt but he respected 
her.”’ 

Julia felt the deepest mortification at the manner 
in which her father urged his cause. ‘‘I cannot 
doubt his respect,’’ said she, ‘‘ or that of any other 
person, while I do nothing to forfeit it.”’ 

‘* My poor child,’’ said Pedastro, with unusual 
feeling, ‘‘ you know little of the world, what con- 
tempt it may pour upon the innocent. At least, 
see Leonetz; give him a fair hearing, and do not 
decide rashly.”’ 

There is a charm in youthful affection to which 
few are insensible. Leonetz had experienced a 
renovation of character and habits; his countenance 
had recovered its clear and animated expression ; 
his former friends were happy to show how sin- 
cerely they rejoiced in his recovered virtue—all 
this had its weight with Julia; but the most in- 
sidious flattery was the power she possessed over 
him. He had renounced gaming for her sake; he 
was again animated by high pursuits; again his 
fine accomplishments were cultivated ; his portfolio 
was again crowded with beautiful specimens of his 
execution in drawing. Insensibly his own claims, 
with her father’s insinuations, operated upon her 
mind, and she began to feel an increasing interest. 
Leonetz perceived the yielding of her heart, and 
urged his suit with renewed impetuosity. At 
length, with a doubting and half-assured faith, she 
consented to become his wife. Their marriage 
was to be private ;—neither the father nor intended 
husband spoke of bridal pomp. Julia had always 
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lived in solitude, and she was contented to remain 
so. Months passed away, and if she was not 
happy under her engagement, she was cheerful. 
Tt must be confessed that she ofien saw traits in 
Leonetz’s character that made her tremble. His 
passions were violent and undisciplined, yet to her 
he was gentle and kind, and she tried to be satisfied 
with her lot. But a new calamity awaited her. 
Her father’s health began to decline, the powers 
of his mind became enfeebled; he was restless 
and unhappy, and constantly demanded cards. It 
now seemed to be a virtue in Leonetz to devote 
his evenings to the miserable and bed-ridden old 
man. They played for low stakes; but poor Julia 
saw that the spirit of gambling was not extinguish- 
ed. The flushed cheek, the fiery eye was there, 
and often altercation took place. 

The evening arrived that preceded the day on 
which the marriage was to take place. Leonetz 
was all animation, Julia placid and resigned—but 
to a keen observer she would have appeared more 
like a victim than a bride. She gazed on her father 
with a melancholy tenderness, that seemed to tell 
the history of her life. He, too, discovered un- 
wonted gentleness of manner. That evening was 
ane of harmony, and for the first time for many 
weeks cards were not called for. The high and 
elevated character of Julia seemed to have diffused 
its influence over all. In the morning she entered 
as usual her father’s chamber at an early hour. 
His attendant lay sleeping on a couch. She softly 
approached the bed. What a sight for an affec- 
tionate daughter! He lay cold aud motionless. 
Death had claimed his victim just at the crisis 
when he was on the point of witnessing what he 
had so fervently desired—the honourable marriage 
of his daughter. 

We will not dwell on the sorrow of Julia; per- 
haps it will find but little sympathy. Yet to her 
he had been a tender father;—she had shut her 
eyes upon his obvious defects while living; now 
he was gone, she remembered him only as the 
dearest and best of friends. 

Weeks passed, and then months, and though 
Leonetz was still a devoted lover, he said nothing 
of their marriage. At first, Julia felt grateful for 
this attention to her feelings. At length, however, 
it struck her as strange, and suspicion began to 
creep into her mind. She had been robbed of that 
touching confidence that belongs to youth; her 
affections had been cruelly tritled with, and even her 
father had helped to destroy her reliance on human 
resolution. It was not long before her eye de- 
tected an evident change in Leonetz’s appearance. 
The first morning they met in Levée street forcibly 
recurred to her mind. But she had no one to 
whom she could communicate her fears, and she 
determined to watch and pray in silence, firmly 
resolved that nothing should induce her to unite 
her fate with that of a gamester. 

That Leonetz had gradually resumed this de- 
structive habit was too true. Fora while his at- 
tachment to Julia had superseded it, but now the 
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love of play became supreme. Every new adven- 
turer with well-filled pockets was an object of in- 
terest. Such a one appeared at the famous gam- 
bling house in street. Leonetz and the 
stranger were drawn towards each other by mutual 
interests. They played night after night. The 
fluctuations of fortune were at first alternate, but 
Leonetz, who always grew rash and violent in 
proportion as his luck diminished, at last found 
himself deeply involved. 

That night when he quitted the gaming-table, 
the thought first occurred to him that he might, by 
securing to himself the fortune he had relinquished 
to Julia, not only relieve himself from his debts, 
but, by a tolerable run of luck, which he had now 
every right to expect, be able to double, nay, treble 
the original sum. It was a disagreeable business, 
to be sure, to undertake; he dreaded the gaze of 
her mild and thoughtful eye ; but it was a last re- 
source, and he determined to venture on it. 

‘“My dear Julia,’”’ said he, with tenderness, 
‘‘has not time enough been given to grief that 
cannot restore the dead? Will you not fulfil your 
promise to me, sanctioned by the approbation of 
your father? Say, dearest, when may | call you 
mine ?”’ 

There is something in tones of tenderness that 
speaks directly to the desolate heart. The re- 
spectful mention of her father was always grateful 
to Julia, and she replied with that gentleness that 
is in itself consenting. 

As Leonetz poured forth his thanks, she said— 
‘* My dear friend, I have waited for a moment of 
confidence like this, to tell you of the distressing 
fears that have harassed my mind. Let me not 
offend you by my sincerity—but I have missed the 
fair and open brow; there have been wrinkles ga- 
thering here,’’ said she, laying her hand on his 
forehead. ‘‘ Tell me truly, -what has perplexed 
you? Do not fear to speak to your true friend.”’ 

A deep glow passed over the face of Leonetz, 
and the struggle was violent between honourable 
and ignoble feeling; but it is easier to keep the 
downward path than ascend. ‘‘ You are right, 
Julia,’’ said he; ‘‘I have perplexities—pecuniary 
perplexities—though temporary, they are embar- 
rassing. If I could raise a small sum, it would 
at once relieve me. I have foolishly entered into 
speculation, which, though judicious in itself, and 
what will inevitably in the end secure us a fortune, 
must now either be given up at a great loss or [ 
must raise a few thousands.”’ 

‘Is there no plan,”’ said Julia, ‘‘ that you can 
devise to relieve yourself from this emergency ? 
I recollect people coming to my father to hire 
money.” 

‘*Yes,”’ said Leonetz; ‘‘but he never let it 
without security—without a mortgage of house or 
land; and I have none.”’ 

‘* But I have,’’ said Julia, eagerly ; ‘‘ house and 
land that you might have claimed as your own. 
Why not raise the sum you want on this secu- 
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“*You forget, dear Julia,’’ said Leonetz, ‘‘ that 
it stands in your own name.”’ 

‘*True,”’ replied she; ‘‘ but if I destroy my 
title to it and make it over to you as a just debt, 
it will stand as it did before, won't it? I know 
but little of business.’’ 

‘* Nothing would induce me,’’ said Leonetz, 
**to consent to such a measure but the conviction 
that it is as much for your interest as mine ;’’ and 
he at the moment was sincere—for vice is inge- 
nuous in blinding her votaries. 

‘*T will go and bring the papers,” said Julia, 
rising. 

With a hasty step she entered her father’s room ; 
directly opposite the door hung his picture. The 
sight of it seemed to occasion a revulsion in her 
thoughts. She stood for a moment, then slowly 
returned to Leonetz. 

** Already back,” said he, as she entered; 
‘well may they picture love with wings.” 

One glance at her countenance and figure ap- 
palled him ; the confiding, trusting expression was 
gone. She looked calm, dignified and solemn— 
just as he saw her the memorable night when they 
first met under the same roof. 

‘*T have returned without the papers. It is not 
for myself I hesitate,’ added she; ‘‘ it is for you. 
I would give you time to reflect—to recall this ar- 
rangement. Leonetz, I have been cruelly deceived. 
Deceive me not again.” 

“*T swear !”’ said he. 

** Oh, do not swear!’? exclaimed she, shudder- 
ing; ‘‘ do not swear. Take-this key of my father’s 
secretary; it contains the papers. His picture 
hangs opposite ;—look well at it, Leonetz. Oh, 
what a lesson is there !”’ 

That night Leonetz repaired to the gaming-table 
confident of success. The stranger met him as 
usual. They played all night and late into the 
next day—but day and night were the same; the 
window-shutters were closed and the bright and 
glorious sun was excluded. 

There was one more desperate adventure, and 
then Leonetz, starting up and clenching his hands, 
exclaimed, with a frightful oath—‘‘ I have lost all 
—all!—house, land—all—all! I can play no 
longer !” 

The stranger seemed to have waited for this 
acknowledgment; his manner changed from the 
rapacious gamester to the man of the world. 
** Say not so,” said he; ‘‘ you have still a fortune 
left.” 

** What do you mean ?” said Leonetz. 

‘* Your pretty brunette is a fortune,” replied the 
stranger. ‘‘I would set all I have won against 
her. What is her name?” 


‘Do you mean Mademoiselle Pedastro ?”’ said 
Leonetz. 

** Ay,” replied he; ‘‘it is her Christian name 
1 want.” 

** Julia,” replied Leonetz. 

‘** Well, then, I will set twenty thousand dollars 
Do you accept the stake ?” 


against Julia. 
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‘* You rave,” said Leonetz; ‘‘I am to marry 
her next week.” 

‘* Poh!” replied his antagonist; ‘‘ we all know 
what this means. You will be well off to be quit 
with twenty thousand dollars.” 

‘*Indeed,” said Leonetz, ‘‘ you mistake; she 
is virtue and truth itself.’ 

‘You do not mean to marry her?’ said the 
stranger. 

‘*] do,” said Leonetz, ‘‘so help me God!” 

The stranger’s eye flashed with unwonted fire. 
‘‘TIs there no secret history attached to her?” 
asked he. 

‘*It matters not,”? said Leonetz; ‘‘I love and 
honour her.” 

‘* Twenty thousand dollars is no trifle to set 
against a name !”? exclaimed the stranger, holding 
up a handful of bills. 

Leonetz took up the cards and shuffled them. 
“If I were disposed,” said he, ‘‘to accept your 
proposal, it is only a quit-claim I could give you. 
She is at her own disposal.” 

‘*T understand all that,” replied his opponent. 

‘* Well, then,” said Leonetz, ‘‘I accept your 
proposal on this condition—that Julia shall decide 
between us. I promise to make no claim if I lose ; 
and if she prefers you I will abide by her deci- 
sion.”? 

An exulting smile curled his upper lip. 
80,” said the stranger. 

They shuffled and cut. 

‘* She is mine,” said the stranger, rising; ‘‘ Julia 
is mine. You have lost all and I have won!” 

‘*Her decision still remains,’ said Leonetz ; 
‘* we are to abide by that.” 

From tke gaming-house they repaired to Julia’s 
abode. At Leonetz’s earnest solicitation, his com- 
panion permitted him to see her a few moments 
alone and give his explanation. This he did in an 
imperfect and confused manner. Julia saw that 
some mysterious transaction had taken place— 
what, she could not comprehend. Leonetz said 
there was one waiting without; she must decide 
between them—that she knew Ais faithfulness, his 
affection; that he trusted to hers! 

At that moment the door of the room opened 
and the stranger entered. One glance was suffi- 
cient for Julia—it was Morley! ‘‘ Julia, my own 
Julia!’? he exclaimed, ‘‘I have come to claim 
you—you are mine!” and he knelt at her feet and 
clasped his arms around her. 

Alas! who will condemn her that for a moment 
she forgot everything but her first and only love, 
and leant her forehead on his bosom ? 

Leonetz saw with terror the yielding of her soul; 
he more than suspected the nature of the scene, 
and that he had been the dupe of Morley. ‘‘ Julia!” 
exclaimed he, ‘‘ will you exchange an honourable 
marriage for the protection this man will offer you ? 
He does not mean to marry you; he scorns your 
alliance. There is a secret attached to your birth; 
he knows it—he will not marry you. I promised 
your father I never would reveal it to you. I never 


** Be it 
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should but for this crisis. Julia, you are a quad- 
roon !??* 

She gazed from one to the other, apparently 
without comprehension. At length the dreadful 
truth seemed to rush upon her mind. She listened 
in silence to their protestations and explanations. 
It was doubtful how much she gathered from their 
confused narratives. At length she said, in a low, 
faint voice, pressing her hands upon her heart as 
if to still its throbbing—‘‘ You must both leave 
me—you must go, if you do not wish to see me 
die at your feet.” 

** Not till you have decided!” exclaimed Morley. 
** Oh, Julia, for your sake I have come back; I 
could not live without you! For your sake I have 
frequented the low haunts of the gamimg-table, 
that I might win you honourably from this man.” 

**Honourably !*? exclaimed she, shuddering. 
** Go—go, while I have breath to ask it.” 

‘*When will you decide between us?’ said 
Leonetz. 

“In a few days,” replied she, ‘‘I will send to 
you. Come not near me till then. I must have 
time; I must have thought. Promise me, both of 
you, that you will not come near me till I send to 
you ?”? 

They both reiterated their promise and quitted 
the house. 

Day after day elapsed and no message reached 
them from Julia. ‘The interest this unfortunate 
girl excited where her caste was despised, was a 
proof of the power of intellect and virtue. Both 
Morley and Leonetz waited with trembling impa- 
tience fora summons. At length it arrived, just 
one week from the time they had left her. On a 
small slip of paper was written and sent to both :— 

** At seven o’clock come to my house this eve- 
ning. Jutta Pepastro.” 


The clock had scarcely struck the hour before 
both of the rivals appeared—both confident of suc- 
cess. Leonetz trusted to her high and honourable 
principle—Morley to her affection. ‘‘ If I can ob- 
tain her by no other means,” thought he, ‘‘I will 
marry her. Her father, the old Pedastro, is already 


* It is well known that some of the most beautiful and 
accomplished women are among this rejected caste. 
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forgotten by the world. At any rate, she shall be 
mine. I defy the powers of heaven or earth to 
tear her from me.” 

They both met together in the entre-sol—these 
two worthless rivals, on whom the fate of the pure 
and high-minded Julia seemed now to depend. 
They cast fiery and indignant glances at each 
other, but neither spoke. ‘The waiting woman of 
Julia at length appeared and silently mo:ioned them 
to follow her. She passed through the outer apart- 
ment into a room lighted by wax tapers. In the 
centre stood a bier, and on it lay extended the pale 
and emaciated form of the heart-broken girl, dress- 
ed in the cerements of the grave. Leonetz started 
back; a sentiment of horror took possession of his 
mind. It would seem that he best understood the 
strength and depth of Julia’s character. Morley 
rushed forward, exclaiming—‘‘ What mummery is 
this? Julia, my own Julia, speak to me!” 

‘* Alas! sir,’ said the weeping attendant, ‘‘ she 
is dead ; she will never speak again. She died this 
morning at eight o’clock.”’ 

‘*Impossible!*? said Morley; ‘‘I received a 
summons from her to come this evening.” 

‘* Yes, sir; she left two notes in my care to be 
sent immediately after her death.” 

‘*We have destroyed her,’ said Leonetz to 
Morley, calmly, but desperately. ‘‘It is your 
work, and your life or mine must pay the forfeit.’ 

‘*T care not how soon,” replied Morley; ‘‘I 
will meet you at any hour you name.”’ 

‘* She has been sick a long while,’’ said the at- 
tendant, sobbing. ‘‘ We all thought she had taken 
the consumption, but she never gave up till about 
a week ago—the very morning you two gentlemen 
were here. She was seized with fainting fits after 
your departure and carried to her bed, and she 
never rose from it afterwards. Yesterday she 
seemed stronger, and told me to bring her escri- 
toire ; she was bolstered up in bed and wrote the 
two notes, charging me to deliver them when she 
was no more.”’ 

The sequel of our tale may be conjectured. 
The two young men met at the dawn of morning. 
Morley aimed with a passionate and unsteady hand 
and failed. Leonetz was more successful—his 
antagonist fell, shot through the heart. 
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Wuen the shades of even lowet 
Calmly o'er the earth and sea 
In that silent, peacefa! hour, 
Dearest maid, I'l] think of thee, 
Then PI! offer up the prayer 
For thy lasting happiness— 
Ask the God of grace and power 
Thee and thine for e’er w bless 


TO MISS E. F. 


In the silent midnight hour, 
When the world is wrapt in gloom— 
All around is still and voiceless 
As the dark and silent tomb: 
Then! e’en then, Pll dream of thee, 
Though I far from thee may roam,— 
Then in dreams hold sweet commune, 
Dearest maid, with thee alone !—A. M. 











FROM OUR OWN 


HE name of Fanny has 
of late become somewhat 
celebrated. We have had 
Fannys in tragedy and in 
dancing; we have also in 
story Fanny Forester, and 
now they have in New 
York a Fanny Gordon, 
who is setting the young 
men crazy with her exceeding beauty. We have 
also a Fanny, a traveling one, our own Fanny. 
She is now in Europe, and in this number we give 
portions of two of her charming letters, furnished 
us by a friend. ‘They were not intended for pub- 
lication, but we cannot refrain from letting our 
readers share our pleasure. ‘There is a purity in 
her descriptions that shows an enlightened mind. 





** Paris, 1845. 


‘*T have been now within a few days of five 
months away, but it seems in my mind a much 
longer time. But it will be still many more ere I 
can return; still I have a small hope that we may 
see you either here—if we stay—or in England. 
What say you? There is fnuch, very much for 
you to see and enjoy, for you are one who takes 
pleasure in seeing sights, and you would enjoy 
walking in the lovely grounds in and near this 
mighty city. Oh, if you were only here now, 
how much more I should enjoy all that is so beau- 
tiful—for half the pleasure in this life is in sharing 
its delights with those we love. I have been much 
pleased in visiting the chapel erected to the me- 
mory of the Duc d’Orleans. You remember the 
sympathy expressed by our people at the time of 
his unfortunate and sudden death. Yesterday was 
the anniversary of it. You may recollect he was 
thrown out of his carriage in front of a little com- 
mon store, and there died. ‘That store was taken 
down and on its ground this chapel erected. It is 
small and simple. It contains two altars perfectly 
plain in themselves, with the silver cross and can- 
dlesticks upon them, and on one side a splendid 
tomb, with the figure of the duke as he lay imme- 
diately after being lifted from the ground, in a 
uniform, which has been opened in front to his 
breast as if to relieve him. He must have been a 
very handsome man, for they say it is a perfect 
likeness; and it is a beautiful piece of work. 
Placed at its head, with the hands raised a little 
above the forehead, as in the act of blessing, is the 
most beautiful angel, sculptured by his poor sister, 
the Princess Marie. How singular—is it not — 


that a piece of work which he must have many 
and many a time sat and watched her at work 
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upon, should have been so appropriately designed 
as to be placed over his tomb! In front of this is 
a small chair, worked by his wife, on which she 
places their oldest son, the Count de Paris, when 
they visit the melancholy spot. In the front of the 
largest altar is also a chair, worked by his dear 
mother—black cloth worked in gray and silver. 
A cross from the centre of the ceiling is hung by 
a silver chain, and a small lamp, which is never 
permitted to go out. You go down a few steps 
by the large altar, and there is a small place—so 
small you cannot call it a room—which contains 
the picture at the hour of his death. It is pain- 
fully faithful in the expression of the sad scene. 
Lying on a common matress on the floor of this 
miserable-looking shop, is the much-loved duke. 
They have just raised his head, and the priest is 
anointing him. He is stripped of his coat, and 
you can see where the physicians have tried but 
in vain to relieve him. A common blanket is 
thrown across his body, and at his feet kneels his 
father, with hands clasped; and the agony and 
despair depicted in his countenance are, I assure 
you, heart-rending. At his side kneels his despair- 
ing mother, with her face buried in her hands. 
The other members of the family near her who 
were present, the ministers, doctors, &c., fill up 
the back-ground. All but the poor wife are there, 
watching the departing breath of their beloved son, 
brother and friend. She, poor thing, was absent, 
happy in the thought of being joined by him, for 
he was that day going to her; but before leaving 
he wished to ride to Neuilly, the summer residence 
of his royal family, but he never reached them."’ 





‘* Panis, 1845. 


‘*T feel, my dearest friend, as if my letters have 
been so entirely of a business kind, that I have 
not told you of anything I saw in England or the 
little I have seen here; but I will begin now and 
tell you a little of what I saw in London, although 
I assure you I do not feel that I can afford you 
much gratification from the feeble and imperfect 
description I can give of the beauty and grandeur 
of what I saw—for it would require an accon- 
plished pen to tell in perfection of what I am sure 
I shall fail in giving you even a faint, imperfeci, 
and, to myself as well as you, unsatisfactory idea. 
However, I will tell you as well as I can, and your 
kindness and affection for me must fill up the un- 
finished sentences and take the will for the deed 
The first place we visited was the Tower, the 
pictures of which and the scene in the play of 
Richard the Third are a faithful representation. 
The first room shown you contains the collection 
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of horse armoury, where are twenty-two figures on 
horseback, dressed in armour worn by different 
kings and celebrated noblemen. There is a beau- 
tiful suit worn by Dudley, Earl of Leicester; but 
the richest is a suit inlaid-with gold, said to have 
been presented to Henry the Eighth by the Emperor 
Maximilian, on his marriage with Catherine of 
Arragon. The oldest suit is of Edward First, 
1272. It is fine chain armour. All around this 
room, which is one hundred and fifty feet long, are 
arranged pieces of armour worn by the armies, 
and all the different weapons used by them in tour- 
neys or in battle. There are complete stands of 
arms of their different kinds for about 150,000 men, 
beautifully arranged in a variety of forms. You 
are then shown, above this, what is called the 
Spanish armoury. The room in which these are 
is said to be where poor Sir Walter was confined. 
It contains trophies of the victory of Elizabeth over 
the Spanish Armada, which are very beautiful in 
workmanship; some shields that are descriptive 
of battles, &c., very curious; and there are some 
of the instruments used as torture—the thumb- 
screws, and a small frame in which to place the 
head and feet and then double them together. 
Horrible things! Even to look at them made my 
blood run cold. They show you, also, here, the 
axe said to have been used for the execution of 
Anne Bollyn and Lady Jane Grey. It is very 
small, and shaped like those used on butchers’ 
stalls to chop. At the end of this room, which is 
not very large, is a representation of Elizabeth on 
horseback—ther horse led by a page, in the slashed 
doublet of the day. She is dressed in great splen- 
dour, as she was when she went to church to re- 
turn thanks for her victory. They open a little 
door in the side of this room, and you enter a 
small chamber in which Sir Walter slept. It is 
without a window for either light or air. On the 
panel of the door they show you some lines which 
they say have been preserved as he wrote them. 
The picture which A**** has is a faithful repre- 
sentation of the narrow entrance to his prison, 
where the soldier is waiting for him; and that en. 
trance, which has four or five stairs up to his prison, 
is the thickness of the walls in that tower; but the 
windows have been altered from what they are in 
that picture, to large modern windows. ‘They 
showed us merely the places where Lady Jane 
Grey and her husband were confined, one on one 
side the court-yard, the other opposite. They are 
used as the quarters of some of the officers of the 
‘lower. We stood on the spot where he was exe- 
cuted, and where they exposed his body and com- 
pelled her to pass it as they removed her to occupy 
his prison immediately after his execution. Such 
wicked and unnecessary cruelty ! 

‘* We then went to the Jewel Tower, where is 
the new imperial crown, which is about fifteen 
inches in elevation. The arches, which rise almost 
to a point, are surmounted by an orb of brilliants 
seven inches in circumference. Upon this is placed 
a Maltese cross of brilliants, set transparently, with 
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three pearls at its extremities of remarkable size 
and beauty. The arches are wreathed and fringed 
with diamonds. Four other crosses also surround 
the crown, with four diamond flowers in the inter- 
vening spaces. In the centre of the top cross is 
the ancient ruby which was worn at Cressy and 
Agincourt by the Black Prince and Henry Fifth. 
Immediately under it, in the band of the crown, is 
the unique sapphire, which is truly superb, of the 
purest azure, measuring an inch and a half in 
length and one inch in breadth. The band is of 
large diamonds, emeralds, sapphires and rubies, 
and round the bottom is a fillet of beautiful pearls. 
This is the superb crown which Victoria wore. 
Crossed just below this is the golden sceptre, sur- 
mounted with the ball and Maltese cross of dia- 
monds, and the rod of gold with the ivory dove, 
which she also carried ; and the golden coronation 
bracelets, which are broad bands, were newly lined 
in red velvet and enameled for her. There is also 
the old crown, which is very handsome, but will 
not compare with the imperial. There are also a 
crown and sceptre which were worn by Adelaide 
when she was crowned with William Fourth. 
There are many other things, the most curious and 
magnificent of which, I thought, was a salt-cellar. 
It is in the form of a tower, of the finest and most 
elaborate work in gold, and studded with jewels. 
The centre arch of the tower lifts off, and you see 
the place for the salt. Oh, it is the most beautiful 
thing you canimagine! It cost £800. The crown 
itself cost £3,000,000, and the great South Sea 
diamond, which stands in a golden cup below this 
salt-cellar, is valued at more than the cost of the 
crown and all the rest of the jewels. Indeed, they 
say it is invaluable. It weighs thirty-six carats. 
Nice little breast-pin! | There are the golden wine 
fountain, the immense cups and plates and spoons 
of gold used at the great banquet at Westminster 
Hall, the communion chalice and the swords of 
temporal and spiritual justice in velvet scabbards, 
embossed and embroidered with gold mountings. 
Handsome enough for A****, together with the 
golden coronation spurs, to wear Fourth of July! 
I have given you a slight description of these 
things, which will fail entirely in giving you any 
idea of their splendour. I assure you my eyes 
ached looking at them, their brilliancy was so 
great. It was a very fine day, and the light was 
very strong, which showed them to great advan- 
tage. Oh, how | wished you all to see them and 
all I saw! 

‘*The animals, which were exhibited formerly 
in one section of the Tower, are now in the most 
beautiful place in the open air, in one corner of 
Regent’s Park, where they can please themselves 
by walking about in the fine weather. ‘here is 
an immense piece of ground occupied by them, 
and it is most ingeniously laid out as a large gar- 
den, and the houses and places for the animals 
here and there through it. The feathered tribe 
have large wire cages, where they sun themselves, 
and little fanciful houses .o protect them at night 
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and in bad weather. Those that require water have 
little ponds, with little islands in them, where they 
can sit after sailing about, if they do not wish to 
come on land. There is an elephant there of un- 
usual sige, and there is a large bath built in the 
ground for him of marble. The houses in which 
such animals are kept in cold or stormy weather, 
are all built rustic, of wood in its natural form, 
and in a variety of models. The day we spent 
there was heavenly! It was warm and sunny, and 
the birds were singing and the spring flowers were 
bursting in bright and beautiful colours from the 
confinement of their buds, and, my dear friend, I 
felt as if I was like a child and could laugh and 
dance along, I was so elated. Oh, I cannot tell 
you how beautiful it seemed to me!—the young 
grass at my feet like velvet, with the beautiful 
crocus, lily of the valley, violet, and all those 
lovely flowers peeping up here and there, and the 
charming birds singing their songs of joy to the 
bright sun. I am sure you would have enjoyed 
all as I did, just from a tedious and miserable sea- 
voyage. However, I think I should be as much 
pleased again. There is a tunnel under the public 
road, and when you enter the garden, you go ina 
gate on the right hand side, and when you have 
gone to the end of the grounds you find yourself 
on the left hand side where you come out. 

**Oh, how much I have desired to have you all 
enjoy the pleasures that I have in visiting and see- 
ing places and things so entirely different from 
anything I ever saw before! The parks are so 
very beautiful that you forget you are near a city, 
as you lose sight of it entirely, and see only the 
beautiful trees and walks, and in many, fine ponds; 
and the grass is kept in such fine order it is like 
a velvet, so smooth and perfect. Hyde Park con- 
tains about four hundred acres. Through this 
flows the serpentine river. It is beautiful. It 
connects with Kensington Gardens by a bridge 
lately constructed. It is open every day from six 
in the morning till nine at night. There are five 
gates of entrance. Regent’s Park contains like- 
wise about four hundred acres, but in this park 
are built rows of beautiful houses—nine or ten. 
Terraces they call them; and there are also some 
detached villas, occupied by some noblemen. 
They rather add to the beauty than otherwise. 
St. James's Park is also very fine, but it is not so 
extensive, and you do not lose sight of the city 
in this as in the others. It is here Buckingham 
Palace is. ‘The queen and royal family were all 
away, and we did not see them, as we had not 
time to go to Windsor. The palace is very large, 
and the park in front of it is very handsomely 
arranged. ‘There is an artificial stream running 
through the centre, with very handsome shrubbery 
on each side; and there are different varieties of 
beautiful ducks and water fowl, also black and 
white swans, floating about, and so tame from 
being fed by the people, that the moment they see 
you they swim up in expectation of getting cake, 
&c. It is extremely pretty to see them. They 
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are in all the ponds and streams of water in the 
different parks, and little places are built on the 
side for them to hatch, or on little islands covered 
with shells, &c., each and every little thing adding 
to the beauty of the whole. I took a great deal of 
pleasure in wandering about through these beau- 
tiful places—even more, I think, than in viewing 
the other sights in that great city; and we were 
so fortunate, the little while we were there, in 
having beautiful weather—sunshine every day and 
just warm enough to be pleasant, and making one 
feel as if they could stay in the woods always. 
So I felt. 

‘*But I must now tell you that I visited that 
wonder, Westminster Abbey—that place which 
we have talked about together, and which I desired 
so much to see. My friend and I went in on Sun- 
day during service, which is in an enclosure in the 
centre of the abbey. All the rest is as much con- 
cealed as possible on Sunday, as they do not per- 
mit visitors to go through it on that day; but still 
they cannot prevent you seeing those monuments 
which are in the entrance to the chapel. When 
we entered they were chanting, and I was de- 
lighted at having so good an opportunity of hearing 
them chant. ‘The enclosure of the chapel only 
extends a certain height, that you may not see 
over it; so the organ peals through the vaulted 
roof, and is echoed through the many arches which 
support it. It was truly sublime. I went the next 
day, and was six hours going through and examin- 
ing the different tombs. I stood where Victoria 
was married, and sat in the chair in which she sat 
at the coronation. It is very old. There are two; 
—they stand in the part called St. Edward the 
Confessor’s chapel, whose remains are enclosed in 
an iron-bound chest in the upper part. ‘There are 
many there—amongst them the headless figure of 
Henry Fifth, which is oak. The head, which was 
solid silver, they tell you was stolen in the time 
of Cromwell, as he made a barracks of the Abbey. 
On a bar over Henry’s tomb is the helmet he wore 
at Agincourt; against the columns on the side are 
fastened his shield and war-saddle. Queen Eliza- 
beth’s tomb is very perfect. She is lying in state 
on a slab supported by lions, under a sumptuous 
canopy. But it would be utterly impossible for me 
to say to you anything in the way of description, 
for there are hundreds of tombs I could tell you 
of, the Abbey is so divided in little chapels, each 
one filled with tombs, some very perfect, others 
very much mutilated, and all blackened by age. 
Amongst the modern ones are splendid specimens 
of sculpture, and monuments of immense size and 
elaborate design. ‘The finest workmanship you 
could imagine is there, beautiful to examine. I 
was not at all disappointed in my expectations of 
it, although I find that many say they were. 
Perhaps I am more easily pleased than learned 
travelers; but much as I had heard of the Abbey, 
I was struck with awe upon first entering it, and 
a disposition to bend myself in silent devotion be- 
fore the tombs of the illustrious dead. Others I 








have heard say, since I have been here, that they 
were not pleased at all, looking at a parcel of old, 
black, broken pieces of marble. So it is—what 
delights some displeases others. But I merely 
tell you how I have been pleased and gratified be- 
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yond even my expectations in what I saw in Lon- 
don, and only consoled myself in not seeing more 
by knowing that if we are alive we shall return 
and see all again, and more which we had not time 
to view.”’ + 


~~ 





Poorer 


DREAMS. 


BY J. E 


KNIGHT. 


“ Silvery and bright are the floating clouds in the beautiful dream land.” 


OW often do we hear per- 
sons exclaim, ‘* I'his life is 


those individuals will inquire 
but for a moment, they will 
find that it is the realities of 
life that drive them to the 
utterance of this exclamation. 
It is the tengibilities of the 
world, and not the idealities of a dreamy 
existence, that depress us and make 
us sick of life. The changes of friend- 
ship, the disappointments of love, and 
truth falling so far short of the ideal, all 
cause us to look upon the common-places of life as 
tame and joyless, and to make us weary of the real! 

For my part, I would gladly exchange this 
matter-of-fact world for one of the imagination. I 
would that this life were all a dream! For who 
has not, in his sleep, wandered ’mid scenes for 
which he must in vain seek a counterpart here be- 
low, and been visited in his dreams by fairy forms, 
whose sylph-like proportions and lovely counte- 
nances have hung upon his memory through many 
of his waking hours ? 

How deeply is imprinted upon my mind the 
fantasy of one night! I dreamed that I was far 
away from friends and home, a weak and wander- 
ing invalid, in the distant and sunny clime of Italy. 
How fresh and vivid are the recollections of that 
imaginary sojourn, those bright days, those glo- 
rious mornings, those soul-mellowing and spirit- 
purifying evenings! It seems as if it could not 
all be an illusion; and I am almost induced to be- 
lieve in the truth of that science which tells us 
that the mind is not always confined within its 
fleshy tenement, but may leave it for a time, and 
in an instant be far away in some distant land, to 
reach which it would take months of travel in 
person. 

I dreamed that a lovely female, still half a child 
in years, hung around me, like a genius attending 
to my personal safety, guiding my erratic footsteps 
and warning me of my approach to danger. I 
have said that the recollections of the clime were 
deeply imprinted upon my mind, but ages added 
to the longest life will never eflace her image, so 
indelibly fixed is it in my memory. I dreamed that 
a dreadful and contagious fever burnt within my 





but a dream;” and yet if 


veins and scorched my brain to madness; and yet 
SHE was ever present at my bedside, anticipating 
my wants and murmuring with her sweet voice 
soft words of consolation, as she laved my hot 
brow with the crystal water of the rivulet that 
flowed gently ’neath my window. 

7 * . 7 * > * > * 

Fast as I imagined I was regaining my accus- 
tomed health and vigour, still I felt that my re- 
covery was rapidly accelerated by Aer presence. 
And when I was so far recovered as to walk out 
and gaze upon the setting sun, | could not control 
my feelings; I became a boy again, and my tears 
flowed fast and free to mingle with the dewy drops 
that were impearled upon her cheek. 1 swore that 
I would never leave her, and I felt, as she flung 
her snowy arms around my neck and kissed away 
my tears, that no sacrifice I could ever make 
would half repay this young and gentle creature 
for her devotion to me in my need. 

We turned our steps homeward, and that very 
evening, sue, that bright, beautiful and ethereal 
being, was seized and laid low by the same dread- 
ful disorder from which I had but just recovered ! 
I almost lost my reason as I gazed upon her, and 
saw how rapidly she was sinking beneath the at- 
tacks of this fatal fever. I could have borne it 
myself, but the sight of her agonies maddened me. 
I grew frantic; I would not be comforted—but one 
word brought me to myself again. In my ravings, 
I laid my head beside hers, and I heard her whis- 
per that she was dying! In an instant my reason 
returned. ‘‘ Yes,” said she, ‘‘I am dying; I feel 
it here,’’ and she laid her hand upon her forehead. 
‘*Oh, come and kiss me once while I can see 
you ;—how my head swims ;” and as I bent down 
and pressed my lips to hers, I felt that she was 
dying! It would have been a reliefhad my reason 
left me then—but it would not. No; there was I 
forced to sit and mark the ebbing of that life, to 
recall which 1 would have given my own a thou- 
sand times. Oh, God—she died! Rough men 
tore me from her body and bore it away. I fol- 
lowed them; I saw them heap the dirt over it, 
and I know no more.—I awoke; but I awoke 
to know that this. life is not all a dream—I awoke 
to feel more sensibly than ever how far truth falls 
short of the ideal, and to be more weary than ever 
of the real! 

















THE VISITOR FROM THE COMET. 


BY SARAH HOWITT. 


ALKING lately through 
our streets at evening, I met 
a singular-looking man, sin- 
gularly attired, who address- 
- ed me ina strange language; 
and, as he appeared entirely 

é destitute of friends or money, 
, in obedience to an irresistible impulse, 
passed my arm through his and led him 
to my own house, where, in a sojourn of 
some time with us, he acquired a little of 
our language, and, in answer to my in- 
quiries, avowed himself to be much 
more of a stranger than I had supposed him to be, 
for that in reality his home was in the comet which 
lately came so near us, and whence he had by ac- 
cident fallen. He said this was not by any means 
the first time such an event had taken plate ; 
but whenever it did happen, the individual was 
obliged henceforward to be subject to the same lot 
as the people of the planet he chanced to alight 
upon. 

He appeared to be of a miild and gentle disposi- 
tion, and also of an inquiring one. ‘This last was 
to be expected, as everything around him was so 
entirely new and different from anything he had 
ever been accustomed to. Some of his remarks 
I thought particularly worthy of notice, not from 
any superiority in his understanding over that of 
us mortals, but merely that, looking upon our ways 
and institutions for the first time, his views were 
entirely unbiased by the cloud of prejudice and 
subservience to old established custom which fetter 
our judgment and intimidate us in the exercise of 
our opinions. I will relate a few of them, for they 
were lessons to me and they may be lessons to 
others. 

He accompanied me one day to church. The 
subject of the sermon was death and the Chris- 
tian’s cheering hope of a future life. The stranger 
listened attentively, and on our way home appeared 
lost in thought. At last he turned reproachfully 
to me, saying—‘‘ You never told me this.” 

‘*No,” said I; ‘‘I don’t believe I ever spoke 
to you of it.” 

‘*And I never heard you make it a subject of 
conversation in your family. How is this? If it 
is the lot of all, why do you not talk about it to- 
gether ?”” 

‘* Well, I don’t know,” said I, a little discom- 
posed. 

‘*T hear you speak of what you will do to- 
morrow and where you will go next week. These 
things you tell me are uncertain. Now, the 
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preacher says death is a certain and a joyful thing. 
How is this, my friend? I cannot understand your 
ways here upon earth.” 

**Do you not die in your comet ?” asked I. 

‘“*No; we never heard of such a thing; and it 
fills me with awe now that I am made acquainted 
with it for the first time. But perhaps | am wrong; 
perhaps it is only some of you, not all, who are to 
die ?”? 

** All,” replied I. 

‘* All; and I, too, then, among the number, for 
I am henceforward subject to your lot in all 
things ;”? and he sank into a reverie. 

When we got home he appeared to be thinking 
deeply, and asked me if I had not some books on 
this to him new and interesting subject to give 
him. I unlocked my book-case and gave him 
several volumes of sermons, which he read with 
avidity, declaring himself to be receiving new 
ideas of a delightful kind, and would speak cheer- 
fully and joyfully of his own death, and wonder 
when it would take place. I had not been much 
accustomed to the consideration of this subject, 
and his zeal was so sincere and so new to me that 
it struck me very forcibly. 

‘*In spite of all your cares, you must be a very 
happy little body of men here on your planet, so 
many fellow-travelers hastening together onwards 
towards heaven. And shall we all meet there? 
Oh, we ought to love each other, if it were only 
for this, for there is nothing so sweet as to meet 
one’s friends after a separation. I shall see my 
own dear ones there; for although they do not die, 
like you do, and leave their body behind them, 
they are translated to heaven when they have at- 
tained a certain degree of virtue.” 

Walking out one day with my friend, I happen- 
ed to bow to a man across the street. 

‘* Who is that man ?” asked he. 

‘That man,” said I, ‘‘ that man is one to whom 
I am very much indebted ; I can never express the 
amount of my gratitude to him. ‘That man once 
saved my life.” 

‘Saved what? I do not understand you. 
cuse me; I am as yet new to your language.”? 

** Saved my life.” 

‘* Saved you from some great evil ?”’ 

‘*T will tell you how it was. Some years ago, 
when we were both boys, we ventured out one 
afternoon in a boat belonging to my father. The 
wind was blowing very strong, and when we had 
gone a short distance, it capsized the boat and up- 
set us both into the water. I was very little and 
could not swim, but my brave companion could, 
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and seizing me by the collar, with great difficulty 
succeeded in dragging me out of the water. I 
shall never forget it—never. We have been the 
firmest friends ever since.”’ 

**He saved you from dying, you mean to say ?”? 

** Yes.” 

‘* But, my friend, if you had died then, why 
would it have been such an evil, a thing so much 
to be dreaded, if death is a release from a world of 
sorrow, and, to the sincere Christian, an entrance 
to a land of unspeakable joys??? Then turning 
suddenly to me, he asked—‘“‘ Are you a Christian, 
my friend ?”’ 

This question startled me. I knew I was not 
a true Christian, so I answered evasively. 

‘It never entered my head to doubt it before. 
I supposed that with your great advantages of 
books and preachers, that you are all Christians. 
No one would, | should think, be guilty of such 
madness as ever, by his actions, to endanger the 
happiness of his future life. I see yor all labour 
hard to obtain money and honour. Do you not 
also, all strive to the extent of your abilities, to do 
what will admit you to heaven? By the way you 
speak, one would really think you had done some- 
thing which made you afraid to die.” 

For some time my friend appeared absorbed in 
thought, and day after day, as we walked abroad 
together, he would turn the conversation to this 
subject. In company he spoke little, but listened 
attentively to what was said; and I have often ob- 
served him shake his head as if in disapproval. 
His singular origin being, in accordance with his 
own wishes, concealed from strangers, he was 
enabled to pass unobserved. 

He said to me one day—‘‘ I was wrong in sup- 
posing you seldom spoke of death, my friend. I 
was wrong; I was mistaken ;—you do speak of it, 
often and often. In a body, in your books, in 
your churches, you speak of it as you ought to do; 
but in your intercourse with each other, you either 
cautiously avoid the subject or you speak of it as a 
great evil, a misfortune, to guard yourselves from 
which is one great object of your existence—else 
why do I so often hear, when two friends meet, 
‘ Have you heard that E—— is dead?? ‘E 
dead? How shocking! how awful!’ Else why, 
when mentioning a sick friend, do I hear you 
speak of his danger? ‘There are among you dan- 
gers of various kinds; dangers of loss of property, 
of loss of health; but in your expressive language, 
the terrible word danger seems to me very often 
to signify a probability of death. Some will not 
go to sea because of the danger ; and those who 
have been to sea and have escaped this danger, 
return thanks publicly in your churches that they 
have escaped it, that they have been spared a 
death at sea, to meet one soon on land. Why is 
this, my friend? There is danger in lightning, 





danger in everything. You advertise medicines of | 


all kinds to prolong life, saying all the while that 
death is a very desirable termination to a weari- 
some existence. Why is all this, my friend ?”’ 
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I could give him no satisfactory answer, and my 
very reluctance must have afforded him a farther 
proof of his assertion; but I told him I thought a 
great proportion of our universal terror of death 
arose from the fear of a separation from those we 
love by their death. 

‘* You told me some time ago,” said I to him, 
‘*that in your comet you are translated to heaven 
when you have attained a certain degree of virtue 
and goodness. Do you not mourn when a brother 
or a sister thus departs ?”’ 

‘*Mourn?’ We rejoice; we dance and sing; 
we make garlands of flowers; we embrace each 
other for joy that our beloved one is in heaven; 
while here you always weep on such occasions ; 
you do not eat as if you believed your friend were 
now happy; you clothe yourselves in black; you 
darken your houses, investing death with a gloom 
that does not belong to it—and all this strikes an 
awe into your children which no effort of theirs 
can ever overcome. They in their turn will in- 
spire the next generation with the same feeling, 
and so it goes on.” 

‘* But it is very hard to part with dear friends.” 

**I do not deny that. Nevertheless, 1 never 
hear you complain of your separation from your 
dagghter, who lives across the ocean and whom 
you never expect to meet again for years.” 

‘* Oh; she is so well married, I would not have 
her back again if I could,” replied I. ‘‘ It is as 
much as I can do to take care of the rest.” 

My friend said nothing, but he shrugged his 
shoulders and I thought he sighed. 1 did not 
know what he meant then; I have found out since 





Another thing that appeared to strike him very 
forcibly was the singular mixture of the agreeable 
with the disagreeable. The beauties of nature 
were to him a constant source of delight; but if 
he plucked a rose, there would often be a small 
green worm on the stem; if he stood under a 
beautiful tree, the same disgusting creatures would 
be perceptible among the luxuriant foliage. He 
could not become accustomed to this; he said it 
was not so in his own planet. 

Walking through the woods, he would listen 
with the greatest delight to the songs of the birds, 
and examine every little plant with the greatest 
enjoyment, stooping down to pry into the fairy 
wine-glass, flowers of our numerous mosses, and 
come home laden with sticks and roots and leaves, 
making such a dirt about the house that the ser- 
vants complained. 

** Really, it would take all one’s time to scrub 
after that gentleman.” 

He would often say—‘ Oh, this is happiness! 
I should wish for no greater enjoyment than to 
spend my days thus, wondering and admiring ; and 
I feel that 1 want to admire it more, that my soul 
is filled to overflowing, and that there is yet more 
that it cannot conceive. There is too much—too 
much—if there were but two or three specimens 
of trees and one kind of moss, and if the leaves 
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on the little plants were all of one form; but the 
variety is overwhelming. One cannot understand 
it all.” 

And as the wind waved the tops of the trees, 
he would look up and listen with ecstacy. One 
evening I could not persuade him to come home. 

‘*No,” said he; ‘‘I will stay here all night. 
Stay with me, my friend, and let us enjoy the 
peaceful moonlight together.” 

I remonstrated with him, threatening him with 
fevers and agues of all kinds. 

‘* What!” exclaimed he; ‘‘is there a blight 
here, too?” and he grew pale with apprehension. 
‘*T had thought that in their sinless purity and 
beauty, these trees and rocks and streams were 
never to be dreaded!” and his astonishment and 
his grief were great when he was made to under- 
stand that from that graceful foliage, noxious va- 
pours would in a few hours emanate, poisoning the 
atmosphere and rendering it destructive to health. 

So we shut ourselves up in the house that hot 
night, and talked on this melancholy subject. It 
was sad to see him, by degrees, becoming ac- 
quainted to sorrow—a sinless Adam awakening to 
sin. 

‘*What is this, my friend, which insinuates 
itself into all that you have that is lovely and 
beautiful, marring its perfection? It is so in every 
thing I see. If I bring home a garland of bloom- 
ing wild roses, the next morning I find a brown 
withered heap; I look upon a beautiful woman, 
and in a few years I see her fade too. What isit, 
my friend, that brings the thorn upon the flower- 
stem—the worm upon the leaf? Your mountains 
are beautiful, but the heedless wanderer may, in 
an unguarded moment, set his foot upon a veno- 
mous reptile. Sickness is around you—sickness 
in every fearful variety ; poverty and hunger stalk 
through your beautiful world ! 

“This is new to me, my friend; it is new to 
you, also. I can see it in your shrinking, in your 
cautious dread of all these things. You have not 
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the bold fearlessness, the recklessness of a people 
accustomed to sorrow and suffering, else why do 
you tell me of those who suffered martyrdom ? 
Your world was not created so; it is well ground- 
ed, so to speaX, into you, into your nature and the 
nature of all around you. Yours is a beautiful 
world, but I cannot look upon it without sorrow, 
nor upon you blind mortals— 


‘Too soon dejected and too soon elate !’” 


(for he had learned to quote.) 

‘* You are a strange race, and if I were to dwell 
in your planet ull every one of us had met the 
death you so much dread, I should never compre- 
hend you, wayward and changeful as you are, 
timid and yet bold, pigmies in stature, yet giants 
in mind, striving to lift up the outer covering of 
sin which pervades everything and to look beneath 
it, capable of the strongest, the holiest affections, 
yet sometimes base beyond measure, discontented 
with your lot, yet refusing to raise your eyes to a 
higher one. My friend, there is a world, (and it is 
strange that I should now teach it to you who first 
taught it to me,) I say there is another and a better 
world, where some of my friends are and some of 
yours too, and where you and [ may be one day, 
if we choose it—a world where there is no fear of 
death for ourselves or for our friends; where the 
flowers do not fade nor the trees wither; where 
we may wander unhurt by night as well as by day 
—for the darkness and the light shall be to us both 
alike; where, as there is no sin, there is no ser- 
pent, its appropriate emblem—such a world as 
yours must have been when first created. Let us 
strive to enter this world, my friend; let us strive 

” 

Here his strong emotion choked his voice, and 
when I tried to answer him, I found myself in the 
same predicament. 

And I am sure I went to bed that night a better 
man, for I know I never thought myself a worse 
one. 





PARTING. 


SADDENED are those deep, dark eyes— 
Tell me, why? 

Do they mourn o’er sundered ties— 
Hopes that die? 

Gives the heart, with sorrow weary, 

To the future, still more dreary, 
One sad sigh? 


Ties we weave we soon must sever— 
Such is fate ; 

And the heart is left for ever 
Desolate : 

Like some calm, unruffled ocean, 

Dead to every past emotion— 
Love or hate. 


To me never as another 
Canst thou be; 

Gentle sister’s love for brother, 
Bear not me: 

Here that dream for ever endeth— 

Other hope with friendship blendeth 
Mournfully. 


Less, or something more, than friend 
Wilt thou be? 

Nor doubt, enduring to the end 
Trustfully: 

Words of parting we have spoken, 

Still I vow, through life, unbroken 
Love to thee.—R. 
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wavesthat murmur at my feet, Will seek my na - tive shore, And 
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Those friends of youth come hov’ring near Than thus forgotten roam, 
Whene’er I close my eyes ;— To pine and sigh, in anguish weep 
I hear them speak in accents dear— For my forbidden home! 
Tis day !—the vision flies! Dear native land! 


Far better in oblivion sleep, My father-land! 
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Fretore, in one of his works, gives it as his decided 
opinion that there was never a woman who did not wish 
to be handsome. The author of a work recently published, 
“The Stranger in Lowell,” has a chapter on “The Beau- 
tiful,” which contains some passages of such true philo- 
sophy that we cannot forbear quoting. “ What is beauty, 
Ask the lover, who kneels to one who has no 
The cold on-looker wonders that 


after all? 
attractions for others. 
he can call that unclassic combination of features, and 
that Yet so it is 
like Desdemona, her ‘visage in her mind’ or her affec- 


awkward form, beautiful He sees, 
tions. 
uncome!liness, softens, irradiates and glorifies it.” 


“What is good looking,” as Horace Smith remarks, 


A light from within shines through the external 


“but looking good?” Be good, then, we say to our female 


readers—be womanly, be gentle, generous in your sym- 
pathies, heedful of the well-being of all around you, and 
my word for it, you will not lack words of admiration. 
Loving and pleasant associations will gather about you. 
Never mind the ugly reflection which your glass gives you. 
That mirror has no heart. But quite another picture is 
yours on the retina of the human eye. There the beauty 
of holiness, of purity. of that inward grace “ which pase- 
eth show,” rests over it, softening and mellowing its fea- 
tures, just as the full, calm moonlight melts those of a 
rough landscape into one of glorious loveliness. “Hold 


said Mrs “ Handsome 


up your heads, girls,’ Primrose. 


is that handsome does.” “Hold up your heads, girls,” we 


repeat. Why should you not? Every mother’s daughter 


of you can be beautiful. You can envelop yourselves in 


an atmosphere of moral and intellectual! loveliness, through 
which your otherwise plain faces will look forth like 
those of angels. 

Nor is it only the young who can so beautify themselves. 
The aged can retain what Sydney Smith terms “the 
writer, the 
“ Cosmopolitan,” gives an excellent illustration of this, 
He was at the London theatre, when one of Talfourd’s 
tragedies, “lon,” was brought out: and he thus describes 


splendid attraction of knowledge.” A late 


a scene he saw there. “In the very centre box (I believe) 
of the dress circle, and on the front seat, sat an elderly 
lady—not only elderly, but absolutely old—whose per- 
sonal appearance formed a very strong contrast to theirs 
who sat on either side of her. On her right and left hand 
were elegantly and superbly dressed ladies, of exceeding 
beauty, who shone in all the glories of diamonds and 
ostrich plumes 
her; and yet that plain, elderly, little lady attracted more 


Youth and loveliness were all around 
attention than the brightest of them all. People turned 
from the belles in the boxes to gaze upon the withered 
woman, who, if she ever had possessed any personal 
charms, had certainly lost them, ‘long, long ago.” And 
why? This little old lady was the author of * Plays on 
the Passions,’ the most powerful of female writers, the 
friend of Walter Scott—Joanna Baillie 

“ But, indeed, I can never imitate such a pattern,” says 
a lovely young creature, who feels a wish to do some- 
thing besides merely adorning her own pretty person, and 
reading the literature of the day. Well, if you cannot 
follow the example of Joanna Baillie, there is the good 
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Elizabeth Fry, who has, in our country, a most efficient 
daughter of the heart already—we mean Miss Dix; still 
there is work enough for thousands of warm hearts and 
willing hands; the fields are white for the harvest. In 
the emphatic language of a book* just published, “ there 
is hO woman in any station who has not work cut to her 
hand. 
one of the future rulers or educators of this nation; there 


Wherever there is a single ignorant child, there is 


is one immortal being, who, if neglected, will become 
an engine of mischief to our country, and at last sink to 
eternal wo: or, if trained aright. will prove a blessing to 
our nation, an angel of light and heaven. And no woman 
is free from guilt. or free from the terrific responsibilities 
of the perils impending over her country, till she has done 
all in her power to secure a proper education to all the 
young minds within the reach of her influence.” And the 
author asks with earnestness, and we would press the 
subject on our readers, Why is no organization effected 
to educate and locate female teachers, when there are hun- 
dreds and thousands in our land who have a true mis- 
sionary spirit, and are longing to be sent forth? Why 
should so much money be collected for a nine years’ 
course for young men, who are to go forth as preachers, 
and none be obtained for the education of young women, 
who, as teachers in destitute villages, could, with only one 
or two years’ education, do as much good as miss onary 
preachers? 

In a village in the far West, a young lady from New 
England, who came out under the care of a clergyman, 
stationed herself to rear up a school. There had been 
none in the place. She agreed to teach for a smal! sum, 
and to beard around among her pupils. 

Most of the parents were from the South, where they 
were unaccustomed to the notions of comfort and econo- 
my which the young lady possessed. She not only taught 
the children at school, but in each family where she 
boarded, she taught the house-keeper how to make good 
She also taught the young women 
Her in- 


yeast and good bread. 
how to cut dresses and braid straw for bonnets. 
structions in the day school and in the Sabbath school, 
and her influence in the families, were unbounded, and 
almost transforming. No clergyman, however well quali- 
fied, could have wrought such favourable changes in so 
short a time. 

Now every reader of the Lady’s Book can assist in this 
effort of training female teachers, or finding places for 
their location, or sustaining them in their work. Begin 
to-day; the times demand the most strenuous exertions of 
moral and intellectual effort to keep pace with the phy- 
How happy, could each 
one of us say of our course in life, as the poet may now 


sical improvements of the age. 


of the season, 


“ The Spring and the Summer have glided away, 
But the glories remain that encircled their brow, 
And the breath of their beauty that gladden’d each day, 
Still lives in the gale that sighs over them now.” 





* The Duty of American Women to their Country—see 
literary notices. 
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To ovk ConRESPONDENTS.— We have marked for inser- 
tion the following articles. “The Orphan Boy,” “Soli- 
loquy,” “ Epigram,” “ The Poet and the Lady,” “Agnes,” 
* Grandfather’s Tale,” “Sunlight,” “Lines, by W. L.,” 
“Intellect vs. Affection.” 

Ellen H. R. shall be obliged with the description, en- 
graving,&c. The wishes of W. D.C., of Raleigh, N. C., 
will be complied with. 





EDITORS’ 


From the Harpers we have a volume of much value, 
“Essays by Dr. John Abercrombie,” a reprint from the nine- 
teenth Edinburgh edition. A higher tribute to the excel- 
lence of the work could not be needed. It is a book for 
the household as well as for the scholar and the divine. 

We have, from the same prolific press, a little work, 
but comprising subjects of great importance to society. 
“The Duty of American Women to their Country” is the 
tile. We have made a few extracts in our Table, and 
would now urge our readers to obtain and read the book 
carefully: it is worth attention. 

“The Poetical Writings of Mrs. E. Oakes Smith” is a gem 
of a book, whether we consider its appearance or con- 
Her “ Sinless Child” will be the darling of many 
Published by J. 8. Redfield, 


tents 
tender and loving hearts. 
New York. 

From Ticknor & Co., Boston, we have a new author 
introduced— Miss Seaton, who has given a charming sto- 
ry, clearly and strikingly exemplifying the title she has 
chosen for her book, “It is all for the Best.” We hope to 
hear from her again. 

“Fourth Anniversary of the Albany Female Academy” is 
an interesting pamphlet—though we do not think it gwite 
equals its predecessors. The young ladies must not 
weary or grow cold in their noble undertaking. Only by 
perseverance is the palm of excellence obtained. The 
“ Prize Poem” is a beautiful production 

E. Ferrett & Co. have sent us “Abellino, the Great Ban- 
dit.” one of our early likings ; “Marriage,” by the accom- 
plished author of Destiny; “The Lone Star.” by J. W. Dal- 
lam; “The Cottagers of Glenburnie.” and ‘ Violina,” by 
Baron de la Motte Fongue. Also, Nos. 1 and 2 of “Selec- 
tions from Fry's Leonora” This house is remarkable for 
their excellent selection of books for publication, and for 
the handsome manner in which they get them up. 

“The Dark Lady of Doona” is another work from the 
prolific press of this honse. Itis by H. H. Maxwell, the 
well-known author of Stories of Waterloo, Wild Sports of 
the West—the latter, by the way, one of the best books 
ever published. Why not reprint that, Messrs. publishers’ 

We have received, from Messrs. Harper & Bro., No. 9 
of » Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy,” the last two Nos 
of their incomparable “Bible,” and the “ Wandering Jew,” 
No. 16. 
of smart things, by T. Colley Grattan, entitled “Chance 
Medley of Light Matter.” It is a republication of stories 
gathered from various sources—but none the worse for 
that; the name alone will sell the book. 

“ The Fruit of the Spirit.” By Geo. W. Bethune: third 
edition. The style of this book, like all the productions 
of its learned author, is perfect of its kind; pure, perspi- 
euous and elegant language seems to flow as easily as 
the ink from the pen of Doctor Bethune. The great im- 
portance of the subjects discussed we have not room to 
dilate upon—we only subjoin the “ Dedication” which 
must ensure a welcome for the volume from the heart of 
“To my mother, and first teacher 


The same publishers have also issued a volume 


every pious woman. 
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We must decline “My Father,” “Home,” “The Way 
of the World,” “The Straw Bonnet,” “The Skeptic.” 
“The Day Dream,” “ Winter’s Pleasures,” “A New Way 
of being Happy,” “To ——,” and ‘ Pride and Prejudice.” 

“ A Call to the Country” came too late in the season to 
be appropriate. Our September number was out, and 
October hus no “hot day.” 





BOOK TABLE. 


in religion, with the humble hope that her prayers for her 
son’s usefulness by the Divine blessing upon the following 
pages, they are affectionately and gratefully dedicated.” 

“Flute Music from the Bohemian Girl,” at the low price 
of 12} cents for twenty airs. ‘Selections from Fry's Opera 
of Leonora, part 3,” just published by Ferrett & Co. This 
is cheap music 

Lewis J. Cist, of Cincinnati, is about to publish a volume 
of Lyrical and Miscellaneous Poems. Mr. Cist has been 
for some time a welcome contributor to the Lady’s Book, 
and we have frequently seen his poems copied from “ The 
Book” by our exchange papers. 





CHIT CHAT OF FASHIONS 


Lace in every variety will be worn this Fall, and in- 
troduced into the dresses in every variety and form. 

Scarfs are very much in vogue; they are of lace, em- 
broidered muslin, and barege. Light-coloured silk man- 
telets are also much worn, though embroidered muslin 
prevail. 

Riding Habits—Although our fair equestrians are by 
no means difficult in their choice, yet there are two dis- 
tinct forms of style, and both highly approved. One has 
a round skirt. similar to a robe, though much longer, while 
the other is always made with a demi-train; the one will 
have a deep corsage, almost covering the hips, and the 
other made in the spenser style, without a jacket, which 
has the corsage sufficiently long in the waist, opening in 
front; but this all depends upon circumstances, and should 
not be too much so; narrow lapel. The dark colours of 
the new velvet cloth are most approved of; while small, 
round beaver hats are preferred, though Italian straw is 
much worn. A tulle veil is indispensable. 

Shawls.—The large. square sort of lace shawls mostly 
black ones, predominate. 

Hats.—Several very delicate-looking hats have lately 
appeared. made of crepe, and entirely covered with lace, 
intermixed with very pretty foliage ; but, for young ladies, 
trimmed solely with net; others, in pink or azure blue. 
are ornamented with the periwinkle primrose, or cow- 
slips, the golden broom. or the blue hyacinths; they are 
also very becoming, when trimmed round the edge of the 
brim with biais or folds of pink tulle, and upon the side of 
the crown with a bouquet of pink marabouts. 





We this month give a few more descriptions of dresses 
worn at the Queen’s last ball of the season. Our male 
readers, we presume, will not feel interested in this, but 
we know that it will afford gossip for our female patrons. 

HER Masesty’s dress was composed of a sky-blue crape 
lisse dress, and tunic elegantly trimmed with silver gui- 
pure flounces and insertions; train and body of rich blue 
and silver brocade of Britsh manufacture, lined with 
white satin, and trimmed with silver guipure. Plume and 
rich white feathers, blue flowers, silver lappets, and dia- 
monds. 

H. R. H., the Duchess of Gioucester—Costume de cour, 
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composed of a train of rich white velours epingle, lined 
with white satin, handsomely trimmed with rich blonde 
and pearls; body and sleeves 4 la Sevigne to correspond, 
with berthe and blonde; skirts of white crape, over white 
satin, elegantly trimmed with pearl fringe. Head-dress, 
feathers, blonde lappets, and profusion of diamonds. 

H. R H., the Duchess of Kent.—Court dress, composed 
of white tulle dress and tunic, over white satin, and silver 
blonde tablier, with bows and diamond agraffes ; train and 
body of rich white and silver brocade of British manu- 
facture, lined with white satin and trimmed with ribbon 
and silver; body and sleeves ornamented with diamonds 
Plume of feathers, silver blonde lappets, and diamonds. 

Duchess of Northumberland —Costume de cour, com- 
posed of magnificent gold brocaded silk, richly trimmed 
with gold blonde and bouillon fringe; petticoat of tulle 
over white satin, tastefully trimmed with fringe ribbon. 
Head-dress. feathers and gold blonde lappets, ornaments, 
dinmonds. 

Duchess of St. Albans.—Court dress, composed of a pink 
tarletan dress and tunic, richly embroidered with silver 
brandebourgs; train and body of white satin, lined with 
pink glace, and trimmed with bouquets of mixed roses; 
body and sleeves ornamented with blonde and diamonds. 
Plume of pink feathers, silver blonde lappets, and tiara 
of diamonds. 

Duchess of Norfolk.—Train of rich cerise and silver bro- 
cade, trimmed with lama silver; guipure blonde berthe; 
petticoat of tulle, embroidered with si!ver, over white 
satin. Head-dress, feathers, and silver blonde lappets; 
ornaments, diamonds. 

Duchess of Roxburgh —Train of rich blue and silver 
moire (British manufacture,) trimmed with lama; silver 
guipure berth; blue crape petticoat over white satin, 
trimmed with silver guipure; barbes and bouquets of 
roses with diamond centres. Head-dress, feathers and 
silver blonde lappets; ornaments, diamonds. 





We have received an intimation that the accomplished 
Miss Barry has yielded to the solicitations of many of her 
friends, and is about to give lessons in singing and on the 
piano. We feel sure that the announcement that she is 
about to take pupils, will secure crowds of applicanis, 
from which she can make her selection. Her patient but 
persevering disposition, her great love for music, her su- 
perior voice, her perfect knowledge of the piano, together 
with her amiable and gentle manners, qualify her in a 
pre-eminent degree for the arduous duties of instructing 
others. Parents who may engage her (should the intima- 
tion we have received be correct), cannot fail to be satis- 
fied in every respect; and we doubt not in her new 
vocation she will be hailed with the same enthusiasm 
that she has always received from a Philadelphia public. 
To the subscribers of the Philharmonic Society the above 
recommendation is superfluous,—they well know her 
merits. 





We ask attention to the offer on our cover of a plate of 
“Sir Walter Scott’s Monument” at Edinburgh, as a pre- 
mium to any new or old subscriber who will forward us 
$3. We assure our readers that it is at once the largest 
and handsomest line engraving ever published in this 
country, and was at first sold at #2 per copy. Now any 
person can get one by merely paying his subscription to 
the Lady’s Book. 





An eminent lady, and one well known in the literary 
circles of this country, is about to visit Great Britain and 
the continent of Europe. We are to receive four letters, 
and we may promise our readers something a little supe- 
rior to the usual “ Foreign Correspondence.” 
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“Tue Granp Bazaar.”—The ladies of Philadelphia 
are intending to hold, some time in this month of “ bright 
October,” a“ Fair Bazaar,” to which they invite contri- 
butions from all the ladies— asking them to send “ products 


of pencil or pen; needle, spindle or shuttle; knitting or 
netting needies; braiding or bead work; embroidery, 


feathers or shell work,” &c. And the gentlemen will be 
invited to attend the “Grand Bazaar,” and purchase all 
this multitude of pretty and useful things, and the money 
obtained is to be appropriated to rebuilding and adorning 
“The Academy of Fine Aris,” which was consumed by 
fire a few months ago. Now, if every lady who loves the 
beautiful in “ Art” will send a gift, and every gentleman 
who admires the beautiful in nature will purchase an 
article, there will be a good, large sum obtained—not 
quite so much as the ladies paid over from the Bunker 
Hill Monument Fair—thirty thousand and thirty doliars— 
but a very respectable amount. May the effort prove 
successful. 





In our next No. we will present to our readers a curiosity 
—the smallest engraving on wood ever published: viz., 
the Lord’s Prayer on a space that a half dime would hide, 
and yet every letter so perfectly distinct that the whole 
can be made out without the assistance of a magnifying 
glass. 





Our plates this month are of the first order of merit. 
“ Behold the place where they laid him” is a gem, both 
in the subject and the engraving. 





“ Modern Cooking” was received too late for an ex- 
tended notice this month. 


LATEST FOREIGN FASHIONS. 
We give the Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Fashions for Fall 
in advance by several months of any cotemporary. They 
may be relied on as the real thing. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Gentleman.—Sack coat, made very loose at the waist, 
very large buttons, and very short skirt; hands stuck deep 
in the pockets; high crown and broad rim to the hat; 
moustache, imperial and goatee. 

Lady.—Velvet dress; cloak trimmed with very deep 
fringe, low at the neck, (as itis for Winter ,) large broach; 
bonnet very high in the crown, and coming very far over 
the face, plainly trimmed; hair dressed & la sucked tama- 
rind strings; Angola cat skin muff. 
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